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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
THE FINEST OF NORTH AMERICAN WINES 


Do you want to experience a feeling of pride next 
time you entertain? Then serve this distinguished 


wine from your own country, and discreetly 


observe the appreciation tt receives from 


. 
connoisseurs among your guests. 


‘i i>.) Cresta Blanca Wines have been winning awards 
— Jrom international judges ever since the Paris 


exposition of 1889. Now for the first time they are 
available to members of the American 


Foreign Service. Nine superb types. 


Cresta Blanca Wines have a tradition all their own. 
They come from vineyards established in the late 1880's 
from pedigreed cuttings which have produced a native 
strain so fine that it has been sought out by the 


greatest vintners of Europe. 

Over 330 miles of these luxurious vines line sunny 

slopes at the foothills of the Sierra Nevada range near 

San Jose, California. Their fruit, gathered and 

pressed with typical American care and science and 

Old World skill, is aged in cool tunnels 200 feet 

deep bored into solid mountain rock. Then, 

emerging from the mellowing casks, it is “winery bottled” 

iano the spot to guard against loss of the exceptional 

advertising throughout 294Y, bouquet, and delicacy of flavor it has developed over the 
Latin America years. Remember the name: Cresta Blanca! 


This rallying cry is ap- 
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WINGS OVER THE WORLD 


Clippers are hastening 
the day of victory 


HE instant we win this war, all geographical 

barriers will disappear. The “foreigner,” who 
used to be strange and different because he lived 
across an ocean, will become as familiar to you as 
the man in the next town. London and Paris will 
be ten hours from New York—Chungking, China, 
twenty hours from San Francisco. 

And this travel will not be just for the well-to- 
do. Pan American’s knowledge of technological 
improvements (based on more than 165,000,000 
miles of overseas flight) indicates that air travel 
costs will be brought down within reach of the 
average man and woman. 

Today, of course, Pan American is working over- 
time to help make possible the Victory on which 
all our plans for a better world must be built. 


Pan American World Airways System 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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MAKING HOME PORT 


The men of the American Merchant 
Marine are doing the greatest ocean 
transport job in history 


On tHe LONG VOYAGE OUT 


where a cigareffe counts most... 


CHESTERFIELD 


...and Chesterfields count plenty these days... they 
» give pleasure where other pleasures can’t be had. 
When your hours are long and you're working hard 
t you'll like Chesterfields ... they’re Milder, Cooler and have 
the Better Taste that only the right combination of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos can give you. 
TRY CHESTERFIELDS TODAY — YOU CAN'T BUY A BETTER CIGARETTE 


Copyright 1943, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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A GREAT WORLD-WIDE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


To distributors and importers abroad of 
U. S. A. products whose manufacture is 
curtailed or suspended by war demands, 
Montgomery Ward offers a great selec- 
tion of new, relatively unaffected lines. 
Tor former radio, electric refrigerator and 
other electrical appliance dealers, for tire 
and tube and hardware dealers, for all 
concerns whose merchandise situation has 
been hit by present conditions, Wards has 
the following competitive, mass produced 
and mass distributed products: 


Cream Separators 
Tractors, both riding and garden 
Cultivators, Mowers 
Other Needed Farm Equipment 
Radio Sound Equipment 
Some Automotive Supplies 
Paints and Varnishes 
Lubricating Oils 
Floor Coverings 
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Textiles, including Draperies 
Wearing Apparel 
DeLuxe Furniture 


Inquiries are invited from firms inter- 


ested in exclusive franchise rights for 
one or more of these products. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Established 1872 
FACTORY EXPORT DIVISION 
618 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Cables — Thornward 


Visitors from abroad cordially invited to Chicago Headquarters 
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Airplane Tires and Tubes, including Snow-and-ice Tires; Wheels 
and Brakes; Wings; Wing Covers; Wing Filler; Bullet-Sealing 
Fuel and Oil Cells; Anti-Icing Fluid Distributors for Propellers; 
Pilot, Bombardier and Crew Seats; Oxygen Cylinders; Pressurized, 
Aileron Horn and Anti-Friction Bushings; Rivet Cement; 


Mounts and 
Carriages 
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The Mystery of Dakar: An Enigma Resolved 


By Tuomas C. Wasson. Department of State 


HE African port of Dakar first swam into the journalistic strategists, our professional purveyors of 
ken of many Americans in 1938, when they gossip, the people who write letters-to-the-editor, and 
read in Anne Lindbergh’s best seller, Listen, the authors of magazine articles and books. At dinner 
Wind, how she and her husband had been unable to tables and cocktail parties the mere mention of 
make a stopover in the “Dakar” became freight- 
remote West African ed with sinister over- 
port because of a yellow tones. Perhaps it is sel- 
fever epidemic. They dom that so much is said 
were pioneering in 1933 by so many about a 
over air routes that are place so little known. 
now, only ten years later. As I propose in this 
a ferry shuttle service. article to disclose some 
But Dakar did _ not facts not hitherto known 
come into its big fame in a field where contro- 
in America until after versy has been rampant. 
France fell in 1940. Sud- perhaps I need not 
denly that harbor hidden apologize for starting 
under the westernmost out with some autobio- 
tip of Africa assumed 
portentous importance 
for us. In our eyes it 
became a loaded pistol 
pointing across the At- 
lantic at the heart of 
Brazil and the New 
World. The menace of 
Dakar worried, not only 
our authorities, but also 
our learned columnists gos, the capital of the 
and radio commentators. British colony of Ni- 
our editorial writers and Thomas C. Wasson geria, in charge of the 


to establish, so to speak. 
my credentials. 

My first visit to Dakar 
was a brief stopover in 


way to Lagos. In March 
1939 I rounded out 
more than eighteen 
months of service in La- 
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American Consulate there; and I chose to use my 
accumulated leave by undertaking the long over- 
land trip to Dakar and back. In my Ford sedan 
and accompanied only by my native servant Fred 
Ihegbu, I drove north to Jos, Kano, and Sokoto. 
and then made my way west through Niamey, Gao. 
Timbuktu, Segou, Bamako, Kayes, Tambacounda, 
and finally to Dakar. I had covered about 3,500 
miles. I returned to Lagos by a southern route, 
visiting Gambia, Casamance, Portuguese Guinea. 
French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, 
Togoland, and Dahomey. Summarizing the trip in 
these few words makes it sound simple. But the 
reader should remember that all this part of the 
world is extremely primitive, and not a white man’s 
country. Wherever I went, I made a point of meet- 
ing the officials, the missionaries, the traders, and 
the headmen of the villages. Later I was glad in- 
deed that I had these friends scattered over the vast 
hinterland of Dakar. 

Immediately after the fall of France the Depart- 
ment took advantage of the maintenance of relations 
with Vichy to establish a consulate at Dakar. (Our 
earlier consulate there, opened in 1915, had been 
closed in an economy wave in 1931.) In the sum- 
mer of 1940 I was stationed in Vigo, Spain. On 
August 6 I was transferred from Vigo to Dakar, 
where | was instructed to open an office. To reach 
Dakar proved difficult in those troubled days, steam- 
ship and air services from Europe and North Africa 
having been suspended. On August 24 I received a 
telegram directing me to catch the Clipper the fol- 
lowing morning at Lisbon to return to New York. 
Owing to bad weather at Horta, the Clipper made 
two false starts, and it was only on August 30 that 
we got away from Portugal for good. The freighter 
West Lashaway of the American-West African Line 
had been held for a day, and it got under way within 
two or three hours after my arrival at La Guardia 
Airport on August 31. I landed at Dakar on Sep- 
tember 15. The Governor’s chef de cabinet, agents 
of American firms, and directors of the principal 
trading companies met the steamer and came on 
board to welcome me. My first call was on the Gov- 
ernor General, Pierre Boisson. He received me cor- 
dially, though Vichy had not granted me an exequa- 
tur and no official information had been received re- 
garding my arrival. The ill-fated British-Free French 
assault on Dakar began at dawn eight days later, on 
September 23, and lasted until noon on September 
25. Several shell fragments came through the roof 
and windows of the house in which I was staying. 


The Consulate was opened on October 1, 1940. 
in the premises of the Elder Dempster Steamship 


Line, the staff consisting of Monsieur Maurice M. 


R. Basset, now a candidate at the Officers’ Training 
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BAT H U RST a AN 
The _ itineraries 
of the author’s BI 


recent trips SL 
through West 
Africa are shown 
as follows: 
March - May, 
Feb- 


Camp at Fort Benning, Clerk Samuel E. Taylor, 
and a messenger. 

I remained in French West Africa for eighteen 
months, being relieved by my successor, Consul 
Fayette J. Flexer. Meanwhile I had been joined by 
Vice Consul Donald A. Dumont, whose time was 
almost wholly occupied with the protection of for- 
eign interests, inspecting internment camps, and 
providing comforts for hundreds of shipwrecked 
seamen. Foreign Service Clerk Jerome R. Lavallee 
and Vice Consul Frederic P. Culbert, a control off- 
cer, were later additions to the staff. On being re- 
lieved on February 10, 1942, I proceeded overland 
to Lagos, passing through the principal ports of 
French West Africa, Conakry, Port Bouet, Grand 
Bassam, Lomé, and Cotonou, and talking with doz- 
ens of well-placed persons known to me along the 
way. In Lagos and later in Accra, the capital of the 
Gold Coast (like Nigeria, a British colony), I spent 
days with the Free French, British, and American 
authorities. On Thursday noon, April 2, 1942, a 
B-24-A bomber homeward bound from India picked 
me up at Accra, and two days later, on Saturday 
noon, it landed me at Bolling Field at Washington. 

When the Department sent: me to Dakar in 1940, 
certain special instructions were conveyed to me by 
Mr. Henry S. Villard, Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Near Eastern Affairs, in a small cabin on the 
West Lashaway during the few moments available 
to us before I sailed. I am now authorized to dis- 
close them: 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Senegalese Scenes 


Bringing peanuts to market 
Diourbe}, Senegal. 


Photos Thomas C, Wasson 


4,000 tons of peanuts awaiting 
shipment at Kaolack, Senegal. 
. before the war the largest peanut 


mercy 


Senegalese belles in colorful 
costume. 


Cliché Gouvernement Général 


The Sendaga market, Dakar. 
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Aerial view of Dakar. In the background is the Island The Palace of the Governor General. 
of Gorée; right background, the Palace of the Gover- 
nor General, and to the extreme right, the Cathedral. 


Cliché Gouvernement Général 


Rue des Essarts—near the market place. Avenue Gambetta, as seen from the native market 
place. 


Photos Thomas C. Wasso 


Dakar railway station. Post Office, Dakar. 
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Women vendors in the market place, Dakar. 
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First, to obtain assurances from the authorities 
that American vessels would not be interned if they 
called at French West African ports. 

Second, to report fully on all commercial air 
services. 

Third, to keep the Department thoroughly in- 
formed of any German activities in French West 
Africa. 

Throughout my stay in West Africa I moved 
freely wherever I wished. The officials were always 
accessible. I have no reason to think that any ob- 
stacles were put in the way of anyone who wished to 
speak with me. My practice was to welcome all who 
came to me, by day or night, at the Consulate or 
elsewhere. regardless of political beliefs, race, rank, 
or reputation. I was always free to communicate 
in code with the Department by cable, and the files 
of cablegrams exchanged with the Dakar Consulate 
are voluminous. Reports circulating in America 
and elsewhere of alleged German activity in French 
West Africa were relayed to me regularly, and need- 
less to say I used every resource to run down even 
the flimsiest rumors. The British had lost their offi- 
cial representation in French West Africa when they 
and Vichy broke off relations. The only consulate 
in charge of a career officer other than ours was the 
Brazilian, and toward the end of my assignment. 
the Portuguese. It is to be assumed that espionage 
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Cliché Gouvernement Général 


This is the market usually patronized by the Europeans. 


and counter-espionage activities were going on un- 
der cover; in fact. the cover was sometimes rather 
transparent. 

It can be fairly said, I believe, that the Depart- 
ment was kept fully informed of everything impor- 
tant that was happening in French West Africa 
during those months when the outside world was 
indulging in much speculation on the subject. 

At this point I wish to interrupt my narrative to 
put my readers in possession of the elementary facts 
about French West Africa, which most of us Amer- 
icans have never had occasion to learn. Even at 
this date many of us do not know what French 
West Africa is. It is a truly vast domain, covering 
an area of 1,815,768 square miles, which is more 
than half the area of our forty-eight states. It is 
bounded on the north by Rio de Oro, by the terri- 
tories of South Algeria and by Italian Libya, and on 
the south by the Gulf of Guinea. It stretches from 
the Atlantic on the west to Lake Chad on the east. 
Though almost entirely in the tropics, it pre- 
sents violent climatic contrasts. The northern part 
is arid; then comes a band of wonderful grazing 
savannas enjoying moderate rainfall; which in 
turn gives way to the steaming jungles of the 
Guinea coast. Dakar with twenty inches of rainfall 
a year (concentrated in five months) is a not un- 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Countries at War 


and 


Related Data 


The table on the following pages contains an in- 
dication of the countries which are at war with one 
another and the countries which have severed dip- 
lomatic relations with one another, as well as the 
dates of the declarations of war or severances of 
diplomatic relations. The table includes the names 
of only those countries which (1) are named in the 
table of contents of the October 1, 1941, issue of 
the quarterly Foreign Service List (containing the 
names of American diplomatic representatives, con- 
sular officers, etc., abroad) or (2) have signed or 
adhered to the Declaration by United Nations, Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. Thus the table does not include any 
declarations of war or similar actions on the part 
of Fighting France, the Netherlands Indies, various 
units of the British colonial empire, the govern- 
mental authorities in control of Albania, etc. 

A few questions of interpretation have been set- 
tled in what appears to be a reasonable manner: 
e.g., in accordance with the Czechoslovak declara- 
tion of war, December 16, 1941, against “all coun- 
tries which are in a state of war with Great Britain, 
the U.S.S.R., or the United States of America,” 
Czechoslovakia is indicated in the table as being at 
war with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania (all 
three of which had previously declared war against 
the United States), although the Congress of the 
United States had not recognized the existence of a 
state of war with those countries at the time of the 
Czechoslovak declaration. The table is intended to 
be a rough-and-ready guide but does not purport to 
be definitive from the point of view of international 
law. Extracts from official declarations, announce- 
ments, etc., with respect to a considerable number 
of the states of war and states of severed diplomatic 
relations will be found in the Department of State 
Bulletin, December 20, 1941, and February 7 and 
April 18, 1942. 


KEY 


The left-hand column contains the names of coun- 
tries which have signed or adhered to the Declara- 


tion by United Nations (in CAPITAL letters), 


APRIL, 1943 


which have declared war against one or more of the 
Axis countries but have not yet adhered to the Dec- 
laration by United Nations, or which are in a state 
of severed diplomatic relations (or a state which 
appears to be that of severed diplomatic relations) 
with one or more of the Axis countries. The upper 
row contains the names of countries which are at 
war with, or in a state of severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with, one or more of the United Nations. 

WAR indicates that the countries are at war; 
sev, that the countries are in a state of severed dip- 
lomatic relations (or a state which appears to be 
that of severed diplomatic relations). A wu follow- 
ing WAR or sev indicates that the country named 
in the upper row declared war against, engaged in 
hostilities against, or took similar action which ap- 
pears to constitute a state of war against—or sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with, or took action in the 
nature of a severance of diplomatic relations with— 
the country named in the left-hand column. An / 
indicates that the country in the left-hand column 
took corresponding action against the country 
named in the upper row. In cases in which both a 
u and an / appear, they are given in chronological 
order. 

The date given in each case (except those in pa- 
rentheses) is the effective date (or what appears to 
be the effective date) of the action; i.e., if a country 
(or its diplomatic representative at Washington) 
announced on one date that it was or would be at 
war with a second country as of another date, the 
latter date is given. Dates in parentheses, however, 
are the dates of the announcements in cases in which 
the effective dates are not specified in the announce-_ 
ments. Where two dates are given, or a date and a 
footnote number, they are given in order corre- . 
sponding to that of the uw and the l. It may be neces- 
sary to revise certain of the dates, as the Depart- 
ment has not yet received the exact texts of all 
relevant official documents regarding declarations 
of war and severances of diplomatic relations. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to footnotes at the 


end of the table. 
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Freedom of the Air” in the Americas. 


By T. N. SANDIFER 


HE public is presently hearing much about 
4 “Freedom of the Air.” The term is so new as to 
arouse widespread speculation and even parliamen- 
tary debate, as to what it involves. Eventually it 
may be proposed among nations as a principle that 
will perhaps have the same significance as the older 
and better understood “Freedom of the Seas.” When 
the time comes for considerations of such a pro- 
posal, it can safely be predicted that a cogent argu- 
ment for its adoption by air-minded peoples may be 
found in its practical application today in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Just as these nations, both north and south, al- 
most alone among others in the world, have never 
fortified their land boundaries, so they are today 
advancing the usefulness of aviation in peace serv- 
ice. For without tacit acceptance of the idea of 
“Freedom of the Air” throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, the vast network of airways which to- 
day speed the war effort would be impossible. But, 
it is entirely reasonable to expect, when the war 
tension eases this usefulness will be so appreciated 
as to insure that it will be continued. Barring un- 
foreseen obstacles it is even certain that such avia- 
tion services will be tremendously expanded for the 
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better maintenance of the “next-door” relationships 
that are developing from such close contact in war, 

The part that airways have in the current war 
effort of the Americas is not only of major propor- 
tions, but without such service, this war effort would 
be infinitely handicapped, actually impossible. Not 
all of the story can be detailed at this time, even if 
it were available, because of military limitations, 
When it can be written it will make one of the out- 
standing chapters of the war and of aviation history, 

Obviously, however, airline transportation is mak- 
ing giant strides, not only in respect to its service 
connecting the United States and the Southern re- 
publics, but particularly over Latin America. Some 
comparative figures cited by J. Parker Van Zandt, 
director of the Office of Air Transport Information 
in the Commerce Department, show that the airline 
network over Latin America is two and a half times 
greater than over the domestic United States serv- 
ices. There are approximately 44 operating com- 
panies, having 750 scheduled stops, compared with 
the United States’ 18 air carriers, with 260 stops. 
Air cargo predominates in Latin American service, 
for geographical reasons. 

Meanwhile. those who have had occasion to travel 


Lloyd Aero Boliviano 
plane, with its ship- 
ment of heavy cargo. 


Panagra Photos 
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between the United States and Latin American 
countries on essential business in recent times al- 
ready know what the airplane has meant to them, 
in weeks of travel time saved, and in the obviation 
of a dangerous sea trip under today’s conditions. 

Airlines today, both in the United States and be- 
tween that country and others, including Latin 
American posts, are operated almost exclusively for 
transportation of essential passengers and for vital 
cargo. They have been instrumental in speeding 
technical personnel to Latin American countries for 
development of rubber, or for other war require- 
ments. 


In fact, rigid priorities govern allotment of air 
travel space, even among “essential passengers” and 
cargo. These priorities are regulated officially at 
Washington. Doubtless none of this is news to any 
reader who had occasion to try to get space recently. 


On airlines this side of the Atlantic, the first full 
year of war has seen the volume of air express 
doubled. Passenger traffic has risen 14 per cent. It 
is safe to reckon that a large proportion of such in- 
creases lies in government transportation, in view 
of the earlier-cited limitations on the usual traffic. 
So-called contract services for government, in fact, 
exceed in both mileage and poundage flown through- 
out the Western Hemisphere the regularly sched- 
uled operations. Furthermore, due to government 
requirements of airplanes for essential use or trans- 


Pan American Airways 
flies cargo as a routine 
procedure across its ex- 
tensive transatlantic and 
transpacifie air routes. 
These giant flying boats 
have carried thousands 
of pounds of cargo in 
addition to mail and 
passengers. This photo- 
graph shows - merchan- 
dise and war goods be- 
ing loaded aboard a 
Clipper ship at a Pacific 
base for overseas ship- 
ment. 
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fer to more vital routes, regular domestic operations 
have necessarily been conducted with approximately 
half the normal quota of airplanes. 

The point of these generalizations is that under 
the stimulus of increased demands on the air for 
safe and speedy travel, international air routes have 
multiplied, apart from the extra loads placed on 
established national air lanes. So far as this side of 
the Atlantic is involved, this expansion has been 
without any serious hitches incident to right-of-way 
disputes above the earth. If the case had been 
otherwise, the conditions can be readily visualized. 

Thus, a part of the portfolio of post-war prob- 
lems that will need attention concerns this expan- 
sion in both use and range of aircraft operations as 
they will stand when peace comes. Something of 
what is taking place over the surface of both earth 
and sea can be detected in just the highlights of 
today’s flying. 

Many American services formerly engaged only 
in domestic commercial flying are today extended 
over ocean routes, some of them new. Our so-called 
American flag services in foreign operations, which 
formerly were engrossed in establishing safe routes 
over the Atlantic and Pacific, perhaps in just one 
groove so to speak, are today flying over the face of 
the Seven Seas. 

As an illustration, Pan American’s service not 
only connects North and South America. but hooks 

(Continued on page 211) 
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ANDORRA 


} By TempLe WANAMAKER, Jr., Vice Consul, Barcelona 


The photographs were taken in October, 1942, by Vice Consul Temple Wanamaker, Jr., 
and Clerks Joe Caragol and Angel M. Varela oj the Consulate General in Barcelona. 


View of the north of 

the main valley taken 

from the capital, An- 
dorra-la-Vieja. 


The market in Seo de Urgel, the nearest Spanish town. O customs, no police red tape, no priority 


headaches, no currency controls—all this just 
doesn’t seem possible in our modern world but I 
found that at least in Andorra such a peaceful state 
of affairs still exists. 

The little state of Andorra, situated in the Pyre- 
nees between France and Spain, is only 18 miles 
from east to west and 17 miles from north to south 
at its greatest extent, a total of some 191 square 
miles, and consists of several mountain valleys all 
above 3,000 feet in altitude and nearly surrounded 
by peaks which stretch up 2,000 to 5,000 feet higher. 
Several small towns, few trees, lush green mountain 
meadows, small brooks, herds of cattle and goats, 
and lots of tobacco plants complete the picture. In 
winter an abundant snowfall makes Andorra a 
skier’s paradise. 

Andorra since 1278 has been under the joint 
suzerainty of the French State (inheritor of the 
rights of the Counts of Foix) and the Bishop of 
Urgel, the nearest Spanish town. The Bishop of 
Urgel now seems to be the controlling power, al- 
though the Andorrans govern themselves by means 
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of a General Council composed of the heads of the 
families in each of the six parishes. 

Andorra naturally profits by its strategical loca- 
tion and especially in troubled times. The visitor is 
amazed to see tobacco growing everywhere and 
hanging from every house window to dry, since in 
Spain and France tobacco is a state monopoly. The 
shops of the two main towns also seem strange to 
the uninitiated. Instead of the useful articles one 
would expect in a small town, one finds all kinds of 
French perfume and lipsticks, pipes, French china, 
fur coats. These are bought in France in francs 
and sold for a tremendous profit to visitors from 
Spain. Lately, it is said, Andorrans have found 
that another highly profitable enterprise is the guid- 
ing of errant strangers in the Pyrenees. Stories 
have been heard to the effect that the fee for such 
services in October was as high as 100,000 francs. 
Reportedly at the present time there are a number 
of millionaires who have found refuge in the tiny 
mountain country. So one has the picture of a 
happy peaceful people, who manage to make a good 
living by not getting too concerned over the eco- 
nomic restrictions of their neighbors. 

The one radio station, Radio Andorra, is mod- 
ern, powerful, and uses American equipment. Its 
policy—entertainment, not depressing war news— 
reflects the attitude of the country. 


Typical village. Tobacco is 
hanging from windows of 
house on left. 


View to the south of the 
main valley, taken from the 
capital, Andorra-la-Vieja. 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


OME months ago we remarked upon a change 

being wrought in the Foreign Service by the 
circumstance that a larger number of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers than ever before were moving through 
the mill of the Department of State. The origin of 
this movement was purely fortuitous, an immediate 
consequence of the war; but the Government was 
quick to utilize the expert knowledge and experience 
thus made available in the wartime capital, at the 
precise moment when it was most urgently needed. 
The Departments of War and Navy, and other exec- 
utive departments; the Board of Economic Warfare: 
the Offices of Strategic Services and of War In- 
formation; the War Shipping Administration: all 
have drawn heavily and continuously upon this 
source, unique in our Government. of dependable 
information in the vast field of foreign relations. 


Many of these officers had never before had an 
assignment in the Department: had been, except 
for the rare and all too brief periods of home leave 
(at their own expense), steadily in the foreign field 
for anywhere from five to twenty-five years, or 
more. Some were given regular assignments, for 
the statutory three year period. Many were given 
temporary assignments subject to cancellation at any 
moment to accommodate field demands. Yet others 
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merely stopped over “for consultation” between 
posts. The large majority of officers we have seen’ 
in Washington since July of 1941, however, now 
have benefited by at least some experience in the 
Department, and all of these have given good value 
in return. This is all greatly to the advantage both 
of the Department and of its Foreign Service. 

On the other side of the medallion we have the 
very considerable number of officers still interned 
by our enemies, of officers reassigned while in proc- 
ess of being exchanged and who thus have not been 
permitted to come home since their release from 
enemy internment, and of officers stationed in criti- 
cal areas who can ill be spared from their posts of 
duty. 

The demands upon our Service, whether in the 
field or here in the Department. have never before 
been so heavy; and the Service. quietly and anony- 
mously, schooled by experience to face emergencies, 
thus far has managed somehow to meet these de- 
mands. 

The awkward feature in all this is that the de- 
mands go on increasing while the Service is wearing 
down numerically. The draft so far restricted the 
Department's field of recruitment that examinations 
and the Foreign Service school had to be suspended 
many months ago. Its reserves of younger officers 
have been exhausted. 

For this acute crisis no solution is at present in 
sight. There can be no solution in fact without a 
fuller and more general understanding of the vital 
importance of maintaining and, if possible, strength- 
ening this corps. painstakingly built up over the 
years and for which there will presently be an even 
more pressing need when we set about erecting the 
edifice of the new peace. It has appeared of late 
that a prevailing and shortsighted tendency might 
further handicap it by releasing from the draft only 
those officers who are actually on posts abroad and 
thus. for the sake of two or three dozen recruits, 
deprive the Department of State of as many valued 
experts in key positions. The lack of realism or 
perspective is patent when it is pointed out that in 
our entire Service, here and abroad. we have only 
850 officers of all ages. 

The columns of a well known newspaper recently 
carried a thoughtless attack upon the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers on assignment in the Department, going 
so far as to state that faced with a broadening scope 
of the draft these officers had become so alarmed 
they were scarcely able to drink their tea. The. 
writer altogether overlooked the fact that the ma- 
jority of these officers have had their baptism of 
fire, many of them more than once. and have al- 
ready been nearer to physical danger than the vast 
majority of our soldiers, we may hope. will ever be. 
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News from the Department 


By Jane WILson 


Clipper Crash at Lisbon 

Late afternoon on February 22 the east-bound 
Clipper crashed into the Tagus when attempting to 
land to discharge passengers for Lisbon. Of its 39 
passengers and crew about 20 were missing and 
were believed either to be buried in the clipper or 
washed away by the current of the Tagus. 

It is with deep regret that the JoURNAL announces 
the death in this crash of James N. Wricur, diplo- 
matic courier. whose body was later found and 
identified. 

One of the survivors of the wreck was WALTON 
W. ButrerwortH, First Secretary of the Legation 
at Lisbon, who was returning to his post. In cabling 
Mrs. Butterworth, who is at present living in Wash- 
ington, of his safety, he commented: “luckily swim- 
ming is’one of my strong points.” It is thought that 
his swimming training—he was once on the Prince- 
ton swimming team and later on the swimming team 
of his college at Oxford where he was a Rhodes 
Scholar—might be largely responsible for his hav- 
ing survived the ordeal. 

Mrs. Butterworth has kindly consented to letting 
the JouRNAL reprint Mr. Butterworth’s own words, 
as written to her, which graphically describe his 
experience and the general horror of the scene: 

“Now that you know that I am quite safe, I can 
hear you saying, ‘Start right at the beginning and 
tell me what happened . . .” 

“We were coming up the Tagus about 7 o'clock 
Portuguese time and 3 o’clock Washington time—or 
at least that is when my watch stopped. It was dark 
and rainy and I was sitting toward the tail of the 
plane reading a not-very-good book. Suddenly we 
hit the water with the force of a thunderbolt of Jove 
and the grinding sound of the breaking up of the 
Machine Age. That is when I got my sore ribs, and 
I have no doubt that my two hundred pounds con- 
tinued to go at one hundred miles per hour or so 
until checked by the strap. Water immediately 
poured in and was up to my waist as I undid my 
safety belt. That part of the plane was listing 
heavily as I stepped up to the windows. Unable to 
find the latch to release the two window safety exits. 
I broke the artificial glass pane in one window with 
my elbow and attempted to climb out of it but I 
could not get both shoulders out, so narrow was the 
window; I even tried it caty-cornered. So I came 
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into the cabin where the water had risen further. 
Then I took my hand and broke off the remain- 
ing glass at the two corners to make the space wider 
(hence my scratched and cut fingers). I tried again 
to get through but my shoulders were too big. By 
that time the water had risen up to my shoulders. 
Then I went back into the cabin to chance all on 
pushing up from the floor and getting both hands 
through the window in a dive towards heaven (!). 
pushed and succeeded in getting my arms well out 
on either side of the window frame and shimmied 
through. Out I tumbled into the River. 

“I then swam back to the cigar-like fusilage, 
reached in there and helped a woman who, it later 
transpired, had been swept from a compartment 
back of mine through the window I broke. I got 
on the fusilage and helped another U.S.O. girl get 
off her boots, arother man having pushed her out. 
About then up bobbed my little brown diplomatic 
bag which had been on the next seat to me and 
which, as the fusilage filled up with water, must 
have been forced to the sea. Into the water I got 
and hauled it aboard. About that time the fusilage 
began to be lapped by the tide’s waves which were 
being put up by the wind and so the two girls. and 
the other man and I made our way to a broken-off 
wing which | thought, having gas tanks in it and 
we being at the end of the journey, would continue 
to float, but shortly after we got well settled it too 
began to move toward the bottom. 

“On crashing into the sea the plane obviously 
broke in two and many of the crew in the cockpit 
and a few of the passengers in the big compartment 
next to the cockpit had been thrown or got free and 
I could hear them calling as they were swept down 
stream by the tide. The shore was a long way off, 
one-half mile away, and what afterward turned out 
to be the search-light of the Pan American launch 
at that time looked merely like a beacon on the 
shore. It had been notified of our crash and was 
attempting to check up the wreck with its eye. As 
the wing settled towards bottom we helped each 
other to get floating debris, such as cushions, to 
hold onto, but most of it had already been swept 
downstream. The other man and one of the girls 
continued to hang on the perpendicular part of the 
wing after the rest of it had submerged. The other 
girl, who swam well, and I floated and swam about, 
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the current carrying us down stream. I debated 
whether to take off all my clothes and try to make 
the shore or to rely on the Pan American people 
and Portuguese local boat police, swimming about 
and staying in the general area where | thought 
they thought we might be. I got my coat off and 
one shoe but could not succeed with the other one. 
And in the act of trying, I came to realize that the 
swiftness of the ebbing tide was such that even if I 
could stand the cold, I would probably be swept to 
sea before I reached the shore. So with my diplo- 
matic valise, the leather of which had swelled and 
made it water-tight and buoyant, held to my chest, 
I swam about at what I thought would be a pace 
sufficiently energetic to keep me warm but not to 
tire me too much. 

“Of course with the sinking of the wing I became 
separated fram my companions, although at first we 
attempted to keep together. When slowly but sure- 
ly the beacon light moved from the shore to the 


' middle of the river, but farther down than I was, 


keeping my bag to my chest I headed to the point 
where I thought they seemed to be making for. 
Eventually they seemed to halt and began to pick 
up the survivors who had been thrown out of the 
cockpit and forward compartment and whose cries 
continued to reach me. Later as I swam nearer to 
port it occurred to me that I should take off my 
waistcoat and shirt to make the going easier, and 
then I said that would mean losing my watch, and 
I would be damned if I was going to, having pre- 
served it as Father’s gift to me for a quarter of a 
century and now I was going to make it with enough 
in hand. So on I plugged and eventually came 
within the beam of light, was thrown a life pre- 
server to which was attached a rope and _ pulled 
astern. I handed up the diplomatic bag and was 
pulled up. For all my swimming experience, I 
found it almost impossible to give gripping support 
to the friendly hand that pulled me aboard, so cold 
was it. There were about ten survivors and we later 
moved upstream and picked up the two girls and the 
man who had been my companions on the wing. 
Slowly against the heavy tide, with all our teeth 
chattering, we made our way back to the Pan Amer- 
ican quay . 

“After the launch docked and the stretcher cases 
were taken away I walked up to the pier feeling 
little the worse for wear but cold as hell, and haunt- 
ed by the sight of my boat companions who looked 
like pathetic figures from Gova’s Mad Period . . .” 


Editors’ Note: All accounts of the crash that have 
come to the JOURNAL stress the part played by Mr. 
Butterworth in aiding in the rescue of many of the 
passengers. In several instances, but for his coura- 
geous actions, they would not have survived. 
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He, it is learned, sustained two cracked ribs, in 
addition to minor cuts, but after three days of rest 
proceeded to his post and carried on as vigorously 
as ever with his heavy duties. 


Heard in the Corridors 


. The January 16 and January 23 issues of 
the New Yorker carried under its famous “Profiles” 
column articles on Assistant Secretary of State 
Apotr A. BERLE, JR... .. 


. Coal burned by members of the Service in 
Chungking costs $75 a ton..... 


.... Henry R. Lapoutsse, Jr., has been desig- 

nated Chief of the Division of Defense Materials. . . 

. The Honorable DovcLas JENKINS paid a 

visit to the Department on February 26. He re- 

ported that he and Mrs. Jenkins are enjoying life at 
their home in Augusta, Georgia. ... . 


. ... Upon the return to the U. S. from Barce- 
lona of ConsuL GENERAL AND Mrs. ARTHUR C. 
Frost, nearly all of their effects were ruined due to 
seepage in the hold of the ship. Only one case 
escaped damage and that was one containing Mr. 


Frost’s SHOES. .... 


. An Associated Press correspondent, who was 
among those interned when the Germans took over 
southern France, reports that the internees in Baden 
Baden number 137 which include the Embassy, 
newspaper, Red Cross and Quaker relief groups. All 
Americans who were at Lourdes went to Baden 
Baden with the exception of two—one was left be- 
hind for an operation and another, who escaped 
through the cellars of his hotel two days before the 
croup left, hasn’t been heard from since. Appar- 
ently he couldn’t take the idea of going to Ger- 


. GeorcE P. SHaw has been designated an 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Foreign Activity 
Correlation. .... 


.... Mrs. ALBert E. Doy e has a full time job 
with the Red Cross... . . 


. Consul General and Mrs. ALFRED W. KLIE- 
FORTH paid a visit to Washington in February. Mr. 
Klieforth said they had three reasons for coming: 
)1 to visit at the Department, 2) to see his son. 
Leslie, who is in a nearby training camp, and 3) 
to celebrate their twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 


. Cart M. J. von ZreELinskt has had a com- 
mission in all three Services — Foreign, War and 
Navy. He is now a Lieutenant in the Navy and 
was ordered to active service in February. His son, 
Carl, Jr., reported for Army service recently and 
Teddy (13 years old) expects to join the Marines, 
he says, if Victory will only wait for him... . 
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By Thomas Miller of PD 


The Department of State photographed on March 21, the first day of Spring. 


U. S. A. Rationing 

Foreign Service Officers just arriving in the States 
are advised to go to their rationing board as soon as 
possible after their arrival to make application for 
Ration Books I and II. Ration Book No. I covers 
sugar and coffee and shoes, and No. II covers food 
—canned and dehydrated—and butter and meats. 

If you wait until after you have been in the coun- 
try more than 30 days, then we feel sorry for you 
and you will begin to believe those stories you have 
heard about government red tape. 

If you prefer not to get all tied up, then go right 
away to the rationing board for the locality in the 
U. S. in which you are living (in the case of the 
vicinity of the State Department the Ration Station 
is at 1350 Pennsylvania Ave., Corner 14th St.) and 
take along proof of your recent arrival in the States, 
apply for your No. I, and with your No. I, No. II 
will come easy. 

We warn (repeat WARN) you, even though you 
might say you don’t take any sugar in your mate, 
and (what is more improbable) you don’t need any 
shoes, and that you eat in restaurants all the time— 
still, you had better get your ration books, because 
who knows from one minute to another what will be 
rationed soon and you will need Nos. I and II to 
get—whatever comes next! 
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Foreign Service Sons in the Armed Forces 

We take pleasure in adding to this list the follow- 

ing names: 

Sons of ConsuL GENERAL and Mrs. J. K. Ca.p- 

WELL: 

2nd Lt. David K. Caldwell, Field Artillery, U. S. 
Army—now in the Far East. 

Sgt. James T. Caldwell, Eng. Bn., U. S. Army— 
now in Africa. 

Lt. j.g. John R. Caldwell, U.S.N.R.—now in the 
Pacific. 

Son of ConsuL GENERAL and Mrs. ALFRED W. 

KLIEFORTH: 

Corporal Leslie Klieforth—Company E, Second 

Training Bat., Camp Ritchie. 
Sons of the late Stuart J. FULLER: 

Captain Regan Fuller, U. S. Marines, recently on 
Guadalcanal. 

Captain Stuart Fuller, U.S.A., now overseas with — 
the Meteorological Service of Army Air 
Corps. 

Son of ConsuL GEoRGE ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG: 

George Alexander Armstrong, U. S., Medical 
Corps, somewhere in North Africa. 

(Continued on page 218) 
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News From the Field 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Acty, Rosert A.—Union of South Africa 
ALLEN, STUART—Western Canada 

Beck, Witt1am H.—Bermuda 

Berry, Burton Y.—Turkey. 

BincHaM, Hiram, Jr.—Argentina 
Breuer, Cart—V enezuela 

Rosert L.—India 

BuTLer, GeorcE—Peru 

Cuitps, J. Rives—North Africa 

Ciark. DuWayne G.—Paraguay 

Dow, Epwarp, Jr.—Egypt 

Drew, GeraLp A.—Guatemala 

FisHer, Dorsey G.—Great Britain 
Fuess, Joun C.—Ireland 

Futter, Georce G.—Central Canada 
Gatewoop, RicHarp D.—Trinidad 
Gitcurist, JAMES M.—Nicaragua 
Grotu, Epwarp M.—Union of South Africa 
Huppteston, J. F—Curacao and Aruba 
Hurst, Cartton—British Guiana 
Ketsey, Easton T.—Eastern Canada 
BerTEL E.—Iran 


Latimer, FrepertcK P., Jr— Honduras 

Licutner, E. ALLEN, Jrn—Sweden 

Lippincott, AuBrEY E.—Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq 

Lorp, Joun H.—Jamaica 

Lyon, Cecit B.—Chile 

Lyon, Scott—Portugal 

Mauice, M. E.—Martinique 

McBripe, Rosert H.—Cuba. 

McGrecor, Rosert G., Jr —Mexico 

Mirsourneg, H. L.—St. Lucia 

MintTER, JoHN R.—Southern Australia 

MiTcHELL, Recinatp P.—Haiti 

Pace, Epwarp, Jr.—U.S.S.R. 

Patmer, JosepH, 2Np—British East Africa 

Post, RicHarp H.—Uruguay 

Smitu, E. Tatsot—Abyssinia, Eritrea, British and 
Italian Somaliland. 

TayLtor, LaurENcE W.—French Equatorial Africa, The 
Cameroons and Belgium Congo. 

TrioLto, JAMES S.—Colombia 

Turner, Mason—Western Australia 

WituiaMs, ArtHur R.—Panama 


INDIA 


January, 1943. 
Calcutta 

The Christmas Season in Calcutta was marked, or 
marred, by five small bombing raids, the first that 
have occurred at any post in India. While a num- 
ber of timid souls departed from the city, every 
member of the staff, including the messengers and 
sweepers, remained on duty. No holidays were ob- 
served, a number of officers and clerks being on 
duty both in the morning and afternoon on Christ- 
mas Day. 

On Sunday, December 27, a baseball game was 
held in Calcutta between a civilian American and 
Canadian team and a team composed of members 
of the American and Canadian armed forces, the 
civilian team winning with little difficulty. The 
game, which was held in benefit of the United 
Newspaper Cyclone Relief Fund, was attended by 
over 2,000 spectators including His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal and the Lady Mary Herbert. 
The net profits of the game were well over $1,000. 
So far as is known this is the first baseball game 
ever played in India for which there has been an 
admission charge and which has been so largely 
attended. 

Another recent event of interest in Calcutta was 
the winning of the annual Eastern Indian tennis 
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tournament by Corporal Hal Surface of the United 
States Army Air Corps. Surface, who in 1940 
ranked as number five on the list of seeded players 
in the United States, is the first American to win 
this tournament since 1938 when it was won by 


Don McNeil. 


February 6, 1943 
New Delhi 


On January Ist George R. Merrell, Secretary in 
charge of the American Mission, gave an Egg-Nog 
Party for approximately 90 civil and military off- 
cials. Amongst his guests were Horace H. Smith 
and Everett F. Drumright, who were en route to 
Chungking. 

The Honorable William Phillips, the Personal 
Representative of the President, arrived at New 
Delhi on January 8. . 

Consul General Kenneth S. Patton, accompanied 
by Consul Clayton Lane, both of Calcutta, and 
Charles W. Thayer, Third Secretary of the Legation . 
at Kabul, all paid visits to Delhi during January. 
Another visitor during the month was P. Henry 
Mueller, Assistant Communications Officer of the 
Department. 

During January the residence and office of the 
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Personal Representative of the President was moved 
from Cochin House to Bahawalpur House, an ar- 
rangement for the duration of the war which was 
made through the courtesy of the Government of 
India and the Ruler of Bahawalpur State: Major 
Doctor Al-Haj His Highness Rukn-Ud-Daula, Nus- 
rat-I-Jang, Saiful-Daula, Hafiz-Ul-Mulk, Mukhlis- 
-Ud-Daula, Wa Muinud-Daula, Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur, Abbasi, V. G.C.LE., 
G.C.S.1., K.C.S.1.. K.C.V.0., LL.D. Needless to say 
the new residence is most impressive. It is hoped 
to furnish a photograph for publication in the 
JourNAL at a later date. 

Bombay 

The advent of 1943 was celebrated by the Amer- 
ican community in Bombay in traditional fashion at 
the New Year’s morning egg-nogg party at the Wil- 
lingdon Club, where more than one hundred Amer- 
icans and their guests assembled under a not too 
warm January sun. Barrage balloons floating in 
the clear, blue sky above the city served as a note 
of harsh reality in an otherwise peaceful scene and 
as a sober reminder of what war in the Orient in 
1942 had meant to Foreign Service Officers serving 
in this tropical, Indian port: the repatriation of 
more than two thousand Americans including 
evacuees from Malaya and Burma, former members 
of the American Volunteer Group, and many from 
India itself; the suddenly enhanced interest of the 
United States in Indian affairs which brought to 
Bombay the Grady Technical Mission, American 
Military and Naval establishments, representatives 
of the Lend-Lease Administration, the War Ship- 
ping Administration, the Office of War Information, 
Defense Supplies Corporation and the Metals Re- 
serve Corporation; and the domestic political tur- 
moil which combined with rigorous blackouts and 
severe foodstuff shortages made us feel the impart 
of the war remote though we were from the actual 
scene of hostilities. 

The year also saw some changes in consular per- 
sonnel here. It was only after considerable geo- 
graphic research that Consul Hedley V. Cooke, Jr., 
departed in September for his new post at Isken- 
derun, Turkey. Newly-assigned Consuls Kenneth 
C. Krentz and Charles E. Brookhart arrived here in 
September from Lorenco Marques after their long 
internments at Mukden and Shanghai. 

Bombay also served as a place of transit and so- 
journ for other Foreign Service Officers during the 
latter part of 1942. 

Consul General Kenneth S. Patton was here for a 
few days in September en route to assume charge 
of the Consulate General at Calcutta, and Vice Con- 
sul Meredith Weatherby was able to spend a week- 


end with his old Foreign Service School colleague, 
(Continued on page 208) 
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PRETORIA 


With the encouragement of the Consulate General 
at Cape Town an American Club for service men 
was brought into being and formally opened by the 
Administrator of the Cape Province, in the presence 
of a number of other distinguished guests, on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 1942. 

Since the opening of the Club, of which Consul 
and First Secretary Denby is President, consider- 
able use of the Club’s facilities has been made by 
Forces of the United States and other members of 
the United Nations. Upon the recent arrival at 
Cape Town, for the Parliamentary Session, of the 
Minister and Mrs. MacVeagh, a reception was held 
at the Club to enable them to meet the American 
community at Cape Town. Approximately 200 per- 
sons attended the gathering, which is reported to 
have been a great success. 

The above photograph of the Minister, Mrs. Mac- 
Veagh, Major Larrabee, and Consul Denby was 
taken immediately following the reception. 


Epwarp M. Grotu 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. DE Review Editor 


A LATIN AMERICAN SPEAKS#.by Luis Quinta- 
nilla. The Macmillan Company; New York, 1943, 
vill, 268 pp., $2.50. 

In the,days of the League the architects of the 
New Eupdpe were known as “Good Europeans.” 
Nowadays in our own hemisphere a new race of 
men is making its appearance—“The Good Ameri- 
cans’ —who we hope will be more successful than 
their European prototype. As a good American, for 
this Latin American definitely belongs to this new 
race, Quintanilla interprets North to South and vice 
versa. He tells the South what we know, namely 
that North Americans are not all hustling business- 
men whose simple tastes are limited to baseball, 
automobiles, and cocktails and who, when they are 
not chewing gum, smoking cigars or gulping coca 
colas, are eating ice cream. He tells the North, what 
it should know (although Hollywood tries hard to 
make us forget) that Latin Americans are not all 
romantic, lazy, sombrero wearing bandits who when 
they are not making love in the moonlight are danc- 
ing rhumbas, congas and sambas or engaged in the 
pleasant pastime of revolutions. 

As a good American Quintanilla loses no chance 
to denounce the Monroe Doctrine, the villain of the 
Pan American piece. For the sake of clearness he 
limits the counts of his indictment to five: 

It is unilateral. 

It proved inefficient. 

It was perverted. 


dead days, we hope, beyond recall, for now a new 
dawn of Pan Americanism has arisen with the ad- 
vent of the Roosevelt administration and the Good 
Neighbor Policy so successfully inaugurated by Mr. 
Hull at the Montevideo 1933 conference. 

The following paragraph succinctly summarizes 
the author’s thesis: 

“Yet, idealistic as Bolivar’s concept of Pan 
Americanism may have appeared in his time, it 
is today much nearer to us than Monroe’s. By 
one of those paradoxes of history, Bolivar has 
become the realist. Practical as the Monroe Doc- 
trine was at the'time of its promulgation, the 
course of relations between the nations of North 
and South America has demonstrated that we 
have outgrown its obvious limitations. Under the 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pan Ameri- 
canism is swiftly moving along lines traced by 
Bolivar and not by Monroe. A permanent inter- 
national order, established on mutual obligations, 
was the essence of the great Liberator’s prophetic 
vision. Monroe’s plan, on the other hand, was 
concerned only with the security of the United 
States; that security, not unrealistically. resting 
upon its unchallenged supremacy over the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Contemporary Pan American- 
ism is becoming more and more a joint enter- 
prise, seeking in a way to bring about the broad 
objectives of Monroe’s policy with the realization 

that Monroe’s implied 


It is unpopular. 


isolationism is not ade- 


It has become 
outmoded. 


The author in addition 
to being Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, Counselor of the 
Mexican Embassy in 
Washington (and now ap- 
pointed Mexican Minister 
to the U. S. S. R.) also 
taught Western Hemis- 
phere politics at George 
Washington University, 
and I can attest from the 
students in my course on 
international law that he 
must have deeply im- 
pressed his audience with 
the nefariousness of the 
Monroe Doctrine. But 
that belongs to the dear 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE: 
THE POCKET HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, by Allan Nevins and Henry 


Steele Commager. Pocket Books, Inc., New 
York, 1942. 502 pp. $.25. 


Here is a new history of the United States— 
and a darn good one—by two well-known his- 
torians, which you can have for the price of a 
cigar, unless you are snooty and want the 
Little, Brown & Company edition published at 
the same time under the title “America, The 
Story of a Free People.” 


GUADALCANAL DIARY, by Richard Tre- 
gaskis. Random House, New York, 1943. 
263 pp. $2.50. 

A strikingly vivid account, in Defoe-like 
English, of the American action in the Solo- 
mons. One of the two February Book-of-the- 
Month’s selections. 


quate any more to meet 
the Axis threat to inter- 
American relations.” 


This is a good book, 
written by an understand- 
ing good neighbor. It is 
frank without being cyni- 
cal, hopeful without being 
saccharine and far, far re- 
moved from what the au- 


thor delightfully calls 


“Blah-Blah Pan American- 


ism.” Read the book. You 
won't regret it and as a 
result we will probably be 
able to number you among 
the new “Good Ameri- 
cans.” 
Francis CoLt 
DE WoLrF. 
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THE RUSSIANS, by Albert Rhys Williams. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 1943. 239 
pp-, $2.00. 


Russia—its people and its system of government 
—has long been a source of curiosity and specula- 
tion to reasoning Americans, and recent events have 
heightened their interest. Albert Rhys Williams, 
who has many years’ experience to qualify him as 
an expert, is an emphatic exponent of the Russia 
that has evolved since the Revolution and definitely 
places the stamp of approval upon the people, both 
individually and collectively, and their government. 
bearing this in mind, his anecdotes and analysis of 
the leaders and peasants, their customs, aims and 
achievements, make this an easily digestible, keenly 
absorbing volume. 

The U.S.S.R.—Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics—is an alliance of sixteen republics, each con- 
trolling its own affairs, with its capital in Moscow. 
It has undertaken the enormous task of coordinat- 
ing the 189 races of peoples in this immense country 
and of developing them to their fullest extent in the 
shortest possible time. According to the writer, 
this undertaking—temporarily halted by the war— 
is well on the way to fulfillment. 

In explaining the Russian will to fight, the author 
lists the following attainments made by the people 
through the Revolution: The 250,000 farms 
equipped with modern machinery and power (un- 
der the Tsars the work was done by hands), in 
which all members share; the practical disappear- 
ance of all racial antagonism; an economic program 
creating an increasing demand for technicians, fore- 
men, engineers, chemists, architects, teachers, jour- 
nalists, and physicians; an extensive system of 
schools; the complete emancipation of women, mak- 
ing them equal with men, and establishing nurseries 
and kindergartens; the practical elimination of 
cholera, typhus, and smallpox; abolition of unem- 
ployment with the right of every citizen to work, 
education and leisure written into the constitution; 
insurance against accident, illness and old age; 
elimination of crises and depressions by striking a 
balance between production and consumption; and 
a system of planning, working toward an ordered 
development of national resources. 

In addition to expounding the above points, Mr. 
Williams in later chapters portrays Stalin as a man 
and as Commander-in-chief; describes the growth 
of industry and its removal eastward; explains the 
function of the press and radio; details the rela- 
tionship between church and state; defines the or- 
ganization and operation of the Communist party; 
and assures that Russia, under its present leaders, 
has no desire for world revolution but is intent only 
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upon the development of its people and resources 
within its own borders. 

When the war ends, Russia—like other countries 
—will be primarily concerned with rebuilding it- 
self. Secondly she will likely seek “access on equal 
terms to trade and raw materials” as guaranteed in 
the Atlantic Charter. Thirdly, she must provide for 
security against future aggression, which will in- 
volve a settling of the question of boundaries. 

The author finds many resemblances between 
Russia and America, not only in history, geography 
and industry but in character and the democratic 
spirit of their people. These similarities, in con- 
junction with the current growth of mutual good 
will and collaboration, will serve after the war, he 
believes, in uniting the two countries in the com- 
mon task of reconstruction. 

F. C. SPENCER 


STRATEGY AT SINGAPORE, by Eugene H. Mil- 
ler. Macmillan, New York, 1942. 138 pages. 
$2.50. 


Eugene H. Miller, born in 1912, studied at Ursi- 
nus College, then at Clark University where in 
connection with his doctorate he did a thesis on the 
history of the Singapore naval base as a political 
issue. The present volume is the product of that 
material, to which has been added as a concluding 
chapter brief comment on Singapore’s fall. 

The book is a good account of opinion and politi- 
cal vacillations over Singapore. It is not a work 
on the campaign, its lessons, or the future pros- 
pects for outlying naval bases. 

CaBot CoviLte. 


BEHIND THE JAPANESE MASK, by Jesse F. 
Steiner, The Macmillan Company, New York; 
1943. 156 and Index 157-159 pp. $2.00. 


“Behind The Japanese Mask,” is a clear, simple 
exposition of the Japanese way of life. It may seem 
too simple for Foreign Service officers who have 
seen service in Japan, or to students of Japanese 
affairs. But to the ordinary American with an 
“abysmal ignorance of the history of Japan and of 
the factors that have entered into the building of 
this nation,” the book will be welcomed for that 
very clearness and simplicity. 

Dr. Steiner explains the “why” of many of the 
Japanese traits we have been familiar with, and 
possibly laughed at: The mask-like face; the over- 


(Continued on page 199) 
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Decentralized Export Control 


By Freperick T. MERRILL, Department of State 


HE realization that virtually no surpluses of 

civilian commodities and materials remain in 
either this country or among other countries of the 
United Nations has brought about a closer coordi- 
nation between procurement problems and imports 
on the one hand and essential requirements needs 
and exports on the other. In fact, the basic problem 
is fast becoming one of the best and most equitable 
distribution of the available supply of civilian com- 
modities in the non-Axis world. With shipping fa- 
cilities the key factor, strenuous efforts are now be- 
ing directed to move any surplus goods and mate- 
rials which exist in one country to those countries 
which are in need or which can best utilize them in 
the prosecution of the war, whether from the point 
of view of increased production of other commodi- 
ties needed for war or for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a minimum wartime economy to support the 
peoples who are enemies or may be enemies of the 
Axis powers, and who may occupy areas of mili- 
tary importance. The limitations on production of 
all goods and materials, including foods, caused 
both by the shifting of manpower into the armed 
forces and by the scarcity of raw materials have 
contributed to the belief that distribution of this 
dwindling production now remains one of the most 
important economic factors in the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

The means of approaching such an optimum in- 
ternational distribution are already at hand. The 
international allocation of the world’s non-Axis re- 
sources is a function of existing Anglo-American 
Boards and the implementation of such allocation 
determinations is accomplished by government con- 
trols over imports and exports, primarily those ex- 
ercised by Great Britain and the United States. 

Among the more important innovations in war- 
time economic controls have been the cooperative 
arrangements recently concluded with each of the 
other American republics whereby certain export 
control functions are to be lodged in the importing 
countries. In general, this decentralization of 
United States export control and the participation 
of our missions in the review of all requests for ma- 
terials to be supplied by the United States will bring 
about a closer collaboration between the govern- 
mental agencies concerned with regulating the flow 
of essential commodities in short supply. More- 
over, it is possible that such international arrange- 
ments will establish a pattern which may have a 
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bearing on the distribution of vital materials after 
the war. The progress of decentralized export con- 
trol will therefore be watched with interest by all 
postwar economic planners who are concerned with 
the implementation of Article Four of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

In the summer of 1942, it became evident that 
limitations on United States stocks of raw materials 
and manufacturing capacity and the paucity of 
available shipping would further contract the vol- 
ume of exports of goods for civilian use, thereby 
making it increasingly difficult to assist in the main- 
tenance of the essential economies of our friendly 
neighbors. The selection of cargo and the certifica- 
tion of necessity by the importing countries became 
the primary means for narrowing the flow of ex- 
ports to essentials. 

The need for governmental certification of the 
essentiality of imports grew out of the Rio Confer- 
ence. Since the United States had agreed to set 
aside certain stated amounts of critical materials for 
the other American republics, it seemed desirable 
for these countries to control distribution in order 
to insure that such materials were used only for 
essential purposes and in order to prevent hoarding 
and speculation. The issuance of a Certificate of 
Necessity was instituted by governmental agencies 
to indicate to American export control authorities 
the importing country’s recommendation for license 
approval and distribution. 

All such recommendations, however, could not be 
accepted. The proposed end use of the material 
was often incompatible with the limitations on such 
uses in this country. Moreover, the numbers of 
certificates actually issued could not be coordinated 
with the amounts of materials later allocated by the 
War Production Board. The pressure became so 
great that certificates had often to be rejected with- 
out prior notification to the foreign government and 
license applications unaccompanied by certificates 
had often to be approved for allocated materials be- 
cause of the needs of certain war projects and in- 
dustries producing strategic materials in which this 
country had an interest. These difficulties combined 
to bring about a feeling that the United States was 
in fact controlling the ultimate distribution of scarce 
commodities within the other American republics 
and was thus contravening their sovereign rights. 

The critical shipping situation further complicated 
the efforts to direct a sufficient stream of essential 
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commodities to the Good Neighborhood. Non- 
essential materials and luxury goods paying high 
freight rates frequently occupied south-bound cargo 
space to the exclusion of low profit industrial com- 
modities vital to the economies of some countries. 
The heterogeneous flow of materials, composed of a 
miscellany of orders placed by foreign importers 
without regard for essentiality, was restrained only 
by the export licensing mechanism of the Office of 
Exports. 

As shipping facilities contracted, the foreign gov- 
ernments were given the opportunity of selecting 
import cargoes within a range of estimated shipping 
availabilities, and the necessary shipping control 
procedures were established in Washington. How- 
ever, since importers in the foreign countries and 
exporters here continued to initiate and encourage 
export shipments of any nature and put into pro- 
duction goods, which, after having been licensed and 
made ready for shipment, could not be exported due 
to the fact that the Government of the importing 
country did not wish to afford such goods priority 
of shipping space, manufacturing capacity and ware- 
house facilities were being wasted. As such prob- 
lems arose—and there were many others equally 
disturbing—it appeared that a coordination of ex- 
port licensing and shipping availabilities was neces- 
sary and that this coordination should logically 
take place before the initiation of an importation. 
Primary control should therefore operate within the 
foreign country, where the approval of both the ex- 
porting and importing country could be obtained 
simultaneously. 

The feasibility of this idea gradually became ap- 
parent and agreement was reached regarding the 
theory of decentralization. The decentralization 
program was started in Brazil and has since been 
extended to all the other American republics, to be- 
come effective in most instances beginning April 1, 
1943. 

Briefly, the decentralization plan contemplates 
that each foreign government will establish an im- 
port agency which will receive applications from the 
country’s importers. The Board of Economic War- 
fare through the Department will inform each Im- 
port Agency regarding the quantities of critical ma- 
terial which it is estimated can be supplied from 


the United States during a stated period. The Im- | 


port Agency of the foreign government, in turn, will 
establish a list of all articles and materials which 
are importable, including unallocated materials as 
well as those of a more critical nature. The Import 
Agency, in collaboration with our mission, will de- 
termine whether or not an import application should 
be approved. The approval when received by the 
foreign importer will be forwarded to his United 
States supplier, who, in turn, will attach to the export 
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license application the approval, which in fact con- 
stitutes a recommendation to the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Copies of the recommendation will have 
previously been sent direct through the Department 
to the Office of Exports of the Board of Economic 
Warfare. It is hoped that eventually the sum total 
of all such recommendations when presented to the 
War Production Board will constitute a screened and 
approved import program for each country. Such a 
procedure should, after a time, make unnecessary 
the justification of export programs before the War 
Production Board, which justification is now based 
on the requirements reports submitted by the mis- 
sions in the field. A copy of the recommendation 
with the action indicated thereon will be returned 
by our mission to the Import Agency so that a com- 
plete record can be maintained of the entire transac- 
tion from its initiation in the country of import to 
the granting of a license to export in the country of 
supply. 

The lodging of certain phases of export control 
in the importing country will bring together the first 
and last operations in the procurement of critical 
materials from the United States. The first opera- 
tion, the establishment of a valid requirement, must 
necessarily take place in the foreign country. The 
issuance of the export license to meet this require- 
ment and the assignment of cargo space must, of 
course, occur in the country of export. However, 
the preliminary agreement of the United States ex- 
port control authorities to the essential requirement 
in the very first instance obviates any detailed re- 
view of the supply request in the United States. 
Once the request has been approved by our mission 
as necessary to the importing country’s economy 
and the foreign government itself has agreed to its 
importation within the limits of shipping space 
available, the procurement of the goods in question 
should pass through the Washington agencies re- 
sponsible for the conservation of materials, war pro- 
duction and shipping virtually unchallenged. 

The normal channels of trade are also maintained, 
for the contract between the importer and exporter 
follows directly after the import request has been 
approved, while succeeding steps between exporter 
and supplier in this country are regulated only to 
the extent that domestic consumers are controlled 
in the procurement of the commodity in question. 

Under the operation of the decentralization plan 
American authorities will have a better opportunity 
to observe at first hand the impact of the war on the 
economy of the Good Neighborhood. As stocks dis- 
appear and the importation of goods inevitably de- 
creases, economic dislocations are bound to occur. 
The state of the domestic economy of every Ameri- 
can republic obviously has a profound bearing on 

(Continued on page 207) 
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TI Mire a Marmiton 


By Laurence W. Tay or, Consul, Brazzaville 


DID not want a marmiton. 

I had hired four smiling black faces at wages 
slightly higher than those recommended by the Ad- 
ministration and it seemed to me that they should 
be able to look after me in a manner to which I had 
never been accustomed. It seemed to me that the 
addition of a marmiton would be an exaggeration. 

I had already learned the functions of a mar- 
miton. He was the ragged urchin who ran the 
errands, washed the dishes, cleaned and scrubbed 
and did all the mean jobs nobody else wanted to 
do. He got all the blame, took all the scolding and 
had his pay taken from him at the end of the 
month. 

“But, Monsieur le Consul,” my head boy argued, 
“a marmiton does not cost much.” 

That was not the question. I did not begrudge 
the additional dollar and a half 
per month on my household pay- 
roll. I simply considered that 
four “boys” should be suffi- 
cient. It was a matter of prin- 
ciple. : 

But the question was not set- 
tled, and in a few days my head 
boy continued with: 

“Monsieur le Consul is a very 
important man and this is a great 


house. The staff is not complete \y 


without a marmiton.” \ 


I assured him that whatever \ 


prestige I might have was due to WN 
the country I represented and did 
not depend on the presence or 
non-presence of a marmiton. I 
could not bring myself to admit 
that my neighbors who had so 
heartily welcomed me would turn 
against me on learning that I had 
no marmiton. 
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Drawing by Dorothy Estes 


Undaunted by my obstinacy, a few days later the 
subject revived with: 

“The British Consul General has a marmiton.” 
“He also has a wife,” I parried. Of course there 
was more work where there was a family. 

It is always sad to have breakages in a place 
where supplies have to run the submarine blockade 
and replacements are all but unobtainable. We all 
felt badly to review the broken pieces of an ir- 
replaceable wine glass which had been broken at 
the dinner party the night before. 

“If there was a marmiton he could wash the 
dishes more carefully while we serve at table.” 

In view of the results, the argument was well- 
founded. I decided to give the matter further con- 
sideration at the beginning of the next month. 

Pay-day came and my four boys, or were there 
five? lined up for their wages. 
“Who is this half-naked lad?” I 
asked, pointing to number five, 
verified by a recount. 


“He is the marmiton,” was the 
bland reply. 


“But I did not hire a marmi- 
ton.” 


“No, but of course Monsieur 
le Consul intended to hire one, 
so I have been training this 
one.” 

“T will not pay him,” I replied. 
“TI did not hire him and I am 
under no obligation.” 

“It is difficult to work all 
month and receive no pay.” 

“T did not ask him to work for 
me.” 

“But he did work, Monsieur. 
And besides he has a moth- 
I hired a marmiton. 
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Ralph Miller writes that he 
doesn’t know how the editors stand 
with regard to elephants and he 
doesn’t want to give the impression 
that life in Mombasa is one continual 
round of frivolity, but he thinks that 
if Coert du Bois can make the Jour- 
NAL with every fish he allegedly 
catches, he, Miller, should be al- 
lowed one elephant. 


The war has not put a stop to ele- 
phant hunting in East Africa; in 
fact, it has stimulated it, since the 
elephant who tramples down the 
corn must be exterminated if the 
native is to continue to get his daily 


ration of two pounds of “posho” and the officials concerned are not averse to 


mixing sport with their duties. 


The members of the staff of the Mombasa Consulate participated in the 
Christmas Day Hunt at Voi as guests of the Honorary Game Warden and were 


in at the kill. 


The animal in the picture provided two hundred pounds of ivory jor export 
and five tons of Christmas dinner for the entire native population of the dis- 
trict. The elephant’s tail (being used as a fan) is equivalent to the fox’s 
brush as a trophy. It was awarded to Vice Consul White (now generally 


known as White Hunter White). 


SERVICE 
GLIMPSES 


At the Embassy luncheon in Chungking in honor of 

Messrs. Hart and Service who were leaving the next 
day (Mr. Hart for Wellington and Mr. Service on 
home leave). 
Left to right, front row: Mr. Hart, Ambassador 
Johnson, Mr. Service. 2nd row: Messrs. Streeper and 
Vincent; 3d row: Messrs. Davis, Clubb and Sprouse. 
Photo courtesy Robert Rutherford. 


Left: Harold Shantz at Lagos occasionally gets into the bush to see his friends. 
Photo by G. Lewis Jones. 


Below: Josephine (Mrs. Merlin E.) Smith and Pee-wee, taken in Monterrey. 


Gore 


Victory Fair 


By Norma F. McENELLy* 


A outstanding event, a United Nations Victory 
Fair, took place in Tampico, Mexico, on De- 
cember 19th and 20th of 1942. The idea of the 
Fair, which had for its primary object a closer co- 
operation in the war efforts of the residents of 
Tampico, originated with Mrs. Louise Smith, wife 
of Lt. H. Gilbert Smith, Naval Liaison Officer in 
Tampico. Preparations began in the latter part of 
September with a meeting of leading American citi- 
zens in the office of the Consulate, following dis- 
cussions at which prominent Mexican citizens 
and representatives of other allied nations were 
present. The idea was received with much enthusi- 
asm. It was decided to hold the Fair at Christmas 
time, and that the proceeds be distributed in the 
proportion of 50% to the local chapter of the Mexi- 
can Red Cross, 25% to the local charities, and 25% 
to the alleviation of suffering among the civilian 
populations of the allied nations. 

Don Blas E. Rodriguez, a prominent lawyer of 
Tampico, was selected to serve as President of the 
Executive Committee and Mrs. Smith as Executive 
Secretary. Sub-committees were formed to take 
charge of the various branches of activity. From 


+ Wife of Consul Thomas McEnel'y. 
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the start the propaganda committee began its work 
with highly successful results. “El Mundo,” Tam- 
pico’s leading daily newspaper, carried frequent 
front-page articles on the Fair, and various social 
events took place which brought American and 
Mexican citizens together in friendly spirit. In the 
homes, in shops and markets, on the streets and in 
cafés, the “Feria de la Victoria” was of primary in- 
terest and discussion for many weeks. The Presi- 
dent of Mexico accepted the invitation to be Hon- 
orary President. Designated as sponsors were the 
Mexican Secretary of State, the Bishop of Tamau- 
lipas, the General Commanding the 8th Military 
Zone, which includes Tampico, and the Governor 
of the State of Tamaulipas. The Municipal Presi- 
dent of Tampico gave the use of the principal plaza 
of the city for the Fair grounds, and the Petroleos 
Mexicanos, the subsidiary of the Mexican Govern- 
ment operating the petroleum industry, furnished 
the lumber and erected the booths free of charge. 
The plans of the booths and the supervision of their 
construction were undertaken by an American con- 
cern, the Mexican Gulf Oil Company, but the work 
of furnishing and conducting them devolved on all 
——Mexicans and Americans and citizens of the other 


» 
FA 


‘ 


Ambassador Mes- 
sersmith deliver- 
ing a radio ad- 
dress on Decem- 
ber 20, 1942, at 
the Feria de la 
Victoria at Tam- 
pico, Mexico. 
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THE 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
‘Packing for Overseas Shipment’ There’s Security 
with detailed instructions for use of in 


Foreign Service Officers in places where AN AMERICAN 
expert packing service is not available. B AN KI NG CONNECTION 


If this is not on file at your post, write 
for a copy. 


INSURANCE 


for Foreign Service Officers 


1. Annual policies covering fire, lightning, 


theft, marine and transportation hazards. For officials stationed abroad, a banking 


connection in the Nation’s Capital is 


2. Trip policies: (a) covering general aver- especially advantageous. The American 
age and salvage charges, sinking and strand- Security & Trust Company of Washington, 
ing, fire and collision; (b) the above plus D. C. has had long experience in hand- 
theft and pilferage; (c) all risks of trans- ling the banking, trust, and safe deposit 
portation and navigation (excluding break- requirements of foreign service officers 
age unless from external causes, fresh water the world over. 
damage and war risks). Wherever your post of duty, you can be 
3. War risks coverage, only when goods are certain that American Security's special- 
actually on board the vessel. ized services for foreign accounts will 
assure you of maximum promptness and 
4. Baggage insurance policies. efficiency in handling your financial trans- 


actions. Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


Write or telegraph (with confirmation fol- A M E R | C A N 


SECURITY 
& TRUST COMPANY 


(Opposite the United States Treasu 
Security Storage Company 
of Washington 


a safe depository 
for over 50 years at 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET MEMBER: 


. FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
District 4040 FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 


5. Jewelry and fur policies, all risks except 
war. 
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allied nations. The four sides of the big plaza were 
lined with booths containing games, lotteries, food, 
toys, handwork, etc. Weeks of labor were expend- 
ed on the American section. Daily in their homes 
and in the office of the “Feria” American women 
prepared food-stuffs and sewed, knitted, embroi- 
dered and crocheted the many attractive articles 
which sold rapidly from the moment the booths 
were opened. 

The American Ambassador, Mr. George S. Mes- 
sersmith, and Mrs. Messersmith came with a party 
from Mexico City especially for the occasion. The 
Chinese Minister and the Mexican Secretary of 
Agriculture, Marte R. Gomez, as representative of 
the President, were other prominent visitors at the 
“Feria.” A reception by the American Colony was 
given to the Ambassador and Mrs. Messersmith at 
the Tampico Country Club on the evening of their 
arrival. The Ambassador had been asked to say a 
few words to the people of the colony. His talk was 
short but impressive and showed a deep understand- 
ing of American and Mexican relations. On the 
morning of December 20th a broadcast in Spanish 
was made by the Ambassador from the balcony of 
the Municipal building. Warm applause was given 
the speech by the many people who gathered in the 
plaza to hear it. 

The most colorful feature of the Fair was the 
coronation of the Queen, Senorita Esther Gomez 
Lemus, the attractive young daughter of the Mayor- 
elect of Tampico, Dr. J. Gomez Sariol. The Corona- 
tion took place on the evening of the opening of the 
Fair on a large stage constructed on the wide stone 
steps of the Municipal palace. Thirty-three comely 
young seforitas took part in this colorful pageant, 
each dressed in costume and bearing the flag of the 
nation she represented. Careful training and direc- 
tion beforehand was given in preparation for this 
delightful tableau, which was the highlight of the 
“Feria.” 

The most remunerative project of the “Feria” 
was the election of the Queen. Four candidates 
were in the field, and each vote for a candidate cost 
twenty centavos. Over 70,000 pesos were realized 
by that competition. The proceeds of the entire Fair 
amounted to 140,000 pesos, of which 131,000 were 
net profit. But the beneficial effects of the Fair 
cannot be measured in terms of money raised; it 
not only brought Americans and Tampico residents 
of other allied nations in closer contact with the 
Mexican people, but also had a beneficial influence 
on the Mexican people themselves by bringing to- 
gether in a common effort conflicting groups in the 
population and a keener realization among them 
that Mexico, too, is actually engaged in the war as 
an ally of the United States and the other nations 
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fighting to preserve their ideals of liberty and 
justice. 

The success of the Fair was so pronounced in 
every way, the idea might well be considered by 
other American communities in Latin America and 
by patriotic organizations in the United States. If 
the idea were given wide publicity, Victory Fairs 
might be held in many cities and towns of our coun- 
try and the proceeds destined for the relief funds 
of our soldiers. sailors and airmen. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 189) 


whelming politeness alongside unbelievable rude- 
ness; the use of honorifics; the stoicism in face of 
pain and death. He makes all these things seem 
more reasonable and the Japanese more human. 
He neither rants against the Japanese, nor condones 
their faults. Rather, in an extremely impersonal 
and analytical manner, he shows their failings and 
their virtues. 

Westerners who scoff at Japanese dishonesty and 
hypocrisy will find little to be proud of in the ac- 
count of our early treaty relations with Japan, when, 
because of superior strength, the nations of the 
West forced unfair treaties upon a weaker nation, 
until in self-defense the Japanese leaders in turn 
built a strong country and compelled a readjustment 
of the treaties. 

This book is recommended for people, who, like 
the reviewer, have been well-grounded in the history 
of western civilization but to whom “Japan’s past 
is a closed book.” They may be sure that the ordi- 
nary Japanese man in the street will appear at the 
finish more of a human being and less of a “monkey 
man” shooting and gibbering at our soldiers from 
palm trees on tropical isles. 


H. G. KELLY. 


HOW TO LIVE IN THE TROPICS, by Virginia 
Lloyd Hunt, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942, 
178 pp. $2.00. 


Mrs. Hunt has done an interesting and definitely 
valuable piece of work in this little volume. It may 
well be a rather novel presentation of the tropics to 
many Americans, though it is a familiar sort of 
manual to nationals of other countries with exten- 
sive interests around the center of the earth. The 
advance which this book makes over its predecessors 
is that it treats the social and psychological aspects 
of tropical life, as well as the more purely physical 
rules. In all three phases the coverage is complete 
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GRACE LINE 


on War Service today... 


with faith in a greater tomorrow 


While we devote our full effort to war service, 
we continue to prepare for a greater tomor- 
row. We have built and are building a large 
number of the most efficient ships yet devised. 
We are constantly planning new and superior 
transportation facilities. Our organization, 
ashore and afloat, is being tempered in the fire 
of the war to meet the obligations of a post- 
war world. GRACE LINE will be ready to meet 
the public needs of the greater day to come. 


GRACE LINE 


628 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) or 10 Hanover 
Square, New York. 914—15th St., N. W., Weashing- 
ton, D. C. Agents and Offices in all principal cities 
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on what to do if you would find tropical life pleas- 
ant and what not to do if you would avoid making 
it an unadulterated misery. 


The tropics have been the subject of more bio- 
nomic controversy than any other region of the 
globe, except perhaps the polar. The literature on 
whether the area is susceptible to successful and per- 
manent living by white men is extensive and dis- 
tinguished on both sides and the argument con- 
tinues unabated, ranging from sheer quackery to 
highly technical treatises on the physiological ef- 
fects of heat and humidity. The war, incidentally, 
because of the unprecedented dispersion of white 
troops throughout the world, should contribute valu- 
able data to the subject. 


Mrs. Hunt, by implication, continually reverts to 
one of the most fundamental phases of the whole 
controversy, namely, that life in the tropics is dif- 
ferent from life in the temperate zones and anyone 
who goes to the equator without keeping this fact in 
mind is courting disaster. Altogether too many peo- 
ple approach the area through the false and alluring 
haze of popular fiction, determined to make the most 
of moonlit romance a la Hollywood, by night, to 
pursue life as it is lived in central Illinois or Brook- 
lyn by day and cope with suspicious swarthy char- 
acters in between. The results are sometimes la- 
mentable; and while the fact is that life in the trop- 
ics is undoubtedly different, Mrs. Hunt is evidently 
one of those who believe that if it is adapted to the 
circumstances there is no reason why it cannot be 
lived on quite as pleasant a plane as in a chillier 
climate. Her thesis is amply substantiated by a host 
of white men who have approached a hot life on 
this basis and done it so well they prefer to remain 
that way. Anyone who has lived in the tropics has 
known natives who have shuddered at the prospect 
of an encounter with the wintry temperatures of 
North Dakota or, for that matter, the District of 
Columbia. It is a reaction shared by a large num- 
ber of those born north of Cancer or south of Capri- 
corn, among whom this reviewer must number him- 
self. Perhaps the argument is nothing more than 
a matter of taste anyway. In any event, this book 
is recommended for those who are going south for 


the first time or who wish to argue the merits of 
doing so. 


Those readers of the book who in recent years 
have lived in Venezuela will recognize the source of 
some of the material, as well as remember Mrs. 
Hunt and her husband with pleasure. 


Joun F. MELBy. 
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RESOURCES FOR VICTORY, by John E. Orchard, 
pp. 36. $0.25. 


FINANCING TOTAL WAR, by Robert Murray 
Haig, pp. 32. $0.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, THE THIRD DIMENSION OF 
WAR, by Carroll C. Pratt, pp. 29. $0.25. 
Columbia Home Front Warbooks, numbers 4, 5, 


and 6. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1942. 


These little pamphlets maintain the ‘deserved 
standard of usefulness set by the earlier issues in 
the series. In distinctive and comprehensive fields 
of wartime knowledge necessary to intelligent citi- 
zenship, they offer brief, clear, correct, and readable 
statements. 

The resources warbook, the author of which is 
professor of economic geography at Columbia Uni- 
versity, begins with a salutary warning that the 
United States possesses no such overwhelming su- 
periority in natural wealth as of itself to promise 
victory. The colossal demands of total war have 
outstripped both supply and the most expert esti- 
mates of needs. These extraordinary requirements 
may conceivably be met by accumulated stockpiles, 
importation, expansion of the facilities for produc- 
tion, discovery of new sources or substitutes, and 
curtailment of civilian consumption. 

Unlike its enemies, the United States began build- 
ing stockpiles too late. Materials on hand are very 
important, but insufficient. Large normal importa- 
tion of many essential commodities is now ham- 
pered by shortage of shipping and territorial losses 
to the enemy. Additional output, whether through 
speeding up or through developing new sources, is 
in some cases possible, but often requires much time 
before there is much accomplishment. Similarly 
the time element bears heavily on the translation of 
notable laboratory work into usable amounts of 
synthetic silk or rubber. For the present, at least, 
the best hope is diversion of goods from ordinary 
civilian to war uses, a procedure eased by the large 
margin of comparative luxury which United States 
consumers have enjoyed. 

A careful review of Axis and United States war 
resources leads to the conclusion that those of Ger- 
many and Japan are so complementary as to impel 
a gigantic bid for junction of forces through the 
conquest of southern Asia, but also that a proper 
realization of present perils and a complete mobili- 
zation of themselves and their resources for the sin- 
gle aim of overthrowing the Axis can bring eventual 
victory to the peoples of the United Nations. 

The finance warbook, by the McVickar Professor 
of Political Economy, Columbia University, is par- 
ticularly impressive in its clarity and soundness. It 
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What Will the 
Next Age Be 


A new age awaits the World. A marvelous, exciting, fascinating age. 
For that’s the way of Civilization: times of stress have always been times 
of movement—times of progress—times when necessity has mothered the 
inventions that mark the milestones of scientific advance. 


What will men call this age we are about to enter? Will it be known 
as the Age of Electronics? The Age of Plastics? It might be either . . . 


Westinghouse research is in the forefront of these developments that are 
building your future. For the past decade, the imaginative and creative 
work of Westinghouse scientists on Research Hill has been building to- 
ward that day when Peace will “turn the page” and spread before the 
eyes of tomorrow’s better world the harvest of today’s achievements: 


in Electronics: a “sixth sense” . . . will bring you the marvels of tele- 
vision . . . safer transportation . . . greater health protection 
better movies . . . a thousand other benefits. 


in Plastics: almost a "new dimension" for makers of automobiles, houses, 
furniture, even clothing! From limestone, coke and air come tough, light, 
heat-resistant materials of amazing usefulness. 


These things you await are here today. Westinghouse is ready . . . now! 
When we win the war, look to your Westinghouse dealer to bring you 
- these marvelous new things in the field of truly modern living-equipment. 
In the meantime, we must all concentrate on the one goal of all free men: 


Victory. Westinghouse Electric International Company, 40 Wall St., New 
York, U.S.A. 


estinghouse 
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“It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of 
the United States” 


With those words, in 1936, Congress served notice 
that America was determined to establish her right- 
ful place on the seven seas once again, carrying her 
own cargoes, in her own ships, manned by her own 
citizens. 

Not since the days of the swift. tall-sailed Clip- 
pers had the United States maintained a merchant 
fleet worthy of its foreign trade. In 1936, the 
world’s largest export nation, we rated eighth in 
modern merchant shipping! 

But the new Merchant Marine Act of 1936, ably 
administered by the Maritime Commission, has 
thrown the full weight of American genius into the 
greatest shipping resurgence in history. 

A long-range program, it calls for faster and 
more efficient ships with all safety precautions. 
comfortable quarters and congenial working con- 
ditions for the crews . . . the development of ship- 
building facilities, eficient operating companies and 
trade routes. 

With war, the building program has grown fan- 
tastically. In 1942 and 1943 alone, we are building 
tonnage far greater than the entire pre-war British 
merchant marine! 

American Export Lines is proud to help in the 
rebirth and maintenance of a real American mer- 
chant marine. For 20 years. to ports on the Medi- 
terranean and Black Seas, and on the Indian Ocean. 
we have carried American machinery, autos. oil and 
agricultural products; bringing back hides. chrome 
and tobacco from the Balkans. cork and olive oil 
from Spain and Portugal. rubber. manganese, tea 
and jute from India and Burma. 

Today. the number of our ships. their routes and 
cargoes. and the daily heroism of our crews are war- 
shrouded in secrecy. But in free ports. the speed. 
efficiency and time-table schedules of the American 
Export fleet are adding an important seagoing chap- 
ter to America’s history. 


American 
Export Lines 
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demonstrates that its subject is the necessary hand- 
maiden of mobilizing the full and effective effort of 
total war. That war must be waged by current work 
and sacrifice. In no substantial sense can any part 
of the burden be passed on to future generations 
or retrieved from a defeated enemy. Methods of 
financing now may, however, affect the future dis- 
tribution of future products and opportunities for 
shifting the incidence of the current burden causes 
dangerous squabbling among economic pressure 
groups. What, then, constitutes fairness in the dis- 
tribution of the sacrifices of the god of war? Upon 
the answer to the question what may and should in 
this respect be accomplished by fiscal devices, rather 
than upon the merits of various types of loans and 
taxes, the attention of author and reader is focused. 

The call upon each individual, in the extremity 
of total war, may be for his utmost rather than a 
share and in any event no one should be exempted 
from some share of sacrifice. But a progressive 
sharing, those having much sharing more and still 
more in proportion to what they have, is obviously 
imperative. Inflation must be prevented and can 
only be prevented if all private purchasing power 
in excess of the supply of goods (at previous prices) 
that can be spared for civilian uses, is taken by the 
government either as taxes or as loans so managed 
as to be non-inflationary. This means bigger. bet- 
ter, and more taxes. 


The psychology warbook, the author of which is 
professor of that subject at Rutgers University, is 
both entertaining and enlightening in its treatment 
of the early beginning at the close of World War I 
and the subsequent tremendous development of the 
application of the science to military problems. 
The use of intelligence tests for scientific classifica- 
tion and placement has made very remarkable 
strides. It is in the field of propaganda, however, 
that the most exciting results of the “third dimen- 
sion of war” occur. Under the influence of such 
leaders as the defeated Ludendorff and the theorist 
Blau, not to mention Hitler himself, German mili- 
tary strategy ruthlessly and systematically employs 
every conceivable device to strengthen morale at 
home and undermine it in the countries united 
against Germany. Starting with the dictum that 
President Wilson’s speeches were a cunningly de- 
vised weapon of deception and that the invincible 
German army, unconquered by Foch’s legions, was 
stabbed in the back by civilian breakdown at home. 
the modern propaganda machine has illustrated the 
diabolical extremities of a procedure which, when 
legitimately used, brings the effective presentation 
of ideas, is “the means by which a point of view can 
best be made acceptable.” 


McCiure 
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SIMPLE COLLOQUIAL PERSIAN, edited by C. L. 
Hawker. Longman’s Green and Co., New York, 
7942, 80 pp. $1.30. 


This is a pocket-size book designed for the travel- 
er or sojourner in Iran who lacks the time or energ gy 
to study the Arabic script in which Persian is writ- 
ten. Although first published in the United States 
only recently, it has been tested by years of use by 
the British staff of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
and is regarded as the standard work of its kind. 

Everything is condensed to the utmost; in fact, 
a little more explantory text might make things 
easier to follow, but there is enough material to 
meet the average need, and housewives should like 
the special vocabulary on foods and useful phrases 
for the domestic staff. 

To keep the record straight, the country is Iran 
and the people are Iranians, but the language is 
correctly termed “Persian.” 

Joun D. JERNEGAN 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENTS 


The following retirements from the American For- 
eign Service will become effective on the following 
dates: 

May 1, 1943 

Leo J. Keena—Minister 

Louis H. Gourley—FSO, Class IV 

Robert Frazer—Minister 
June 1, 1943 

Addison E. Southard—FSO, Class I 


Juiv 1, 1943 

John Randolph—FSO, Class III 
August 1, 1943 

John Corrigan—FSO, Class IV 
September 1, 1943 

Reed Paige Clark—FSO. Class IV 
November 1, 1943 

Charles J. Pisar—FSO, Class IV 


JOURNAL readers are requested not to ex- 
pect the appearance of the JouRNAL promptly 
on the first of each month, a date we have at- 
tempted to meet in the past. Due to labor 
conditions in the printing industry, indulgence 
is requested if the JOURNAL appears later in 
the month. 
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Departmental Lapse 


In reply refer to 


December 18, 1924. 


Julius Herbert Tuttle, Esquire, 

Librarian, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1154 Boylston Street, 

Boston, Masachusetts. 


Sir: 


It is said of Republics that they are ungrateful. 
It has likewise been rumored of them that their 
official processes are mysterious and long drawn out. 
But that they are not in the end unworthy of the 
high hopes entertained of them, let this communica- 
tion bear modest witness. 

A few days ago it befell the undersigned, as Edi- 
tor of the Department of State and custodian of an 
important section of its archives, to make certain 
investigations in a little frequented vault of the 
building which houses the premier Department of 
this Government. During the course of these in- 
vestigations a certain dusty case was opened, which 
proved to contain a collection of objects too mis- 
cellaneous to be catalogued here. Among those ob- 
jects, however, were discovered two maps antedat- 
ing the Revolution. One was “a New Map of the 
Province of Quebec, according to the Royal Procla- 
mation of the 17th of October. 1763, from the 
French Surveys connected with those made after the 
War. bv Captain Carver. and other Officers, in His 
MAJESTY’S Service” (London. 1776). The other 
was “a Map of the British Empire in North Ameri- 
ca, by Samuel Dunn, Mathematician” (London, 
1774). And on the back of each was found the 
following inscription: 

“This map is the property of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and is loaned to the United 
States on the express condition of being safely re- 
turned. 

“Boston, Nov'. 11, 1828—J. N. (?) Davis, Presdt. 
M.H.S. 


James Bowdoin, Committee.” 


Sir, the United States cannot but regret that the 
members of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
have for ninety-six years been deprived of the study 
of these interesting and valuable specimens of the 
cartographer’s art. Yet scarcely can the humble 
servant of the United States who now pens these 
lines find it in him to regret that it should remain 
for the day of Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, to 
honor the terms of a loan made in that of John 
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Quincy Adams of Massachusetts. I therefore hasten 
—if a word word be not denied me which to the 
ear of a zealous curator might have perhaps a ring 
of irony—I hasten, sir, to return to you under 
separate cover, and through you to their rightful 
owner the Massachusetts Historical Society, with 
the compliments with the apologies. and with the 
hearty thanks of the Department of State of the 
United States of America, these two somewhat time- 
worn testimonials of a faith which after all has not 
been betrayed. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

For the Secretary of State: 

HarRIsON GRISWOLD DwicHrT, 

Chief, Division of Publications. 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Fenway, Boston 


December 24, 1924. 


Attention of 
Mr. Harrison Griswold Dwight, Chief, 


Division of Publications. 


The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 


This Society returns grateful thanks for the two 
maps returned yesterday after a lapse of ninety-six 
years, having been borrowed in connection with the 
running of the line of the Northeast Boundary on 
November 11, 1828: one, a “New Map of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, according to the Royal Proclama- 
tion of the 7th of October, 1763. from the French 
Surveys connected with those made after the War, 
by Captain Carver, and other Officers, in His 
MAJESTY’S Service” (London, 1776) ; the other, a 
“Map of the British Empire in North America, by 
Samuel Dunn, Mathematician” (London, 1774). 

‘These two maps complete the return of the six 
then borrowed by the Government, with the excep- 
tion of D. F. Sottzman’s Map of Maine (Hamburgh, 
1798), which I hope some day you may be able to 
find in some little-frequented part of your building. 
The Society very much appreciates the interest you 
have taken in the matter. 

Very respectfully, 
Juttus H. TuTtLe, 
Librarian. 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Department of State, Washington 
In reply refer to 


DP 

January 19, 1925. 
Jusius Herbert Tuttle, Esquire, 
Librarian, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1154 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Masachusetts. 


SIR: 


The Department is happy to be able to comply so 
quickly with your request for the return of the third 
map which was borrowed from the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1826. Last week it was uncov- 
ered in the same room where rested the two maps 
already returned. 

It is the hope of the Department, now that the 
faith once reposed in it by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society is vindicated, that it would not be 
considered an unwarranted presumption if in the 
future under stress of similar pressing need the De- 
partment should ask to borrow something else. 

I am. Sir. 

Your obedient servant, 
For the Secretary of State: 
TYLER DENNETT. 
Chief, Division of Publications. 


December 20.. 1924. 
My pear Mr. PRESIDENT: 


You may be interested in giving a glance at the 
enclosed letter written by the Chief of the Division 
of Publications in the Department of State and con- 
taining appropriate apologies to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. We have all learned to have faith 
in Massachusetts but it is important that Massachu- 
setts should have faith in the United States. This 
acknowledgment may aid her in this effort. 

Faithfully yours, 
Cuar_es E. HUGHEs. 
Enclosure. 
The President, 
The White House. 


The White House 
Washington 


December 23, 1924. 


My pear Mr. SECRETARY: 


Your note of December 20th and accompanying 
papers bring me a reminder of that splendid fidelity 
for which our Department of State has always been 
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so distinguished. It is, however, even more impres- 
sive in its suggestion of the promptness and despatch 
with which the official duties of your eminent branch 
of the Government are so uniformly discharged. 

In view of the record achieved by the State De- 
partment in returning these maps, after a lapse of 
only ninety-six years, I am moved to make a special 
appeal to you, as one obviously expert in the facili- 
tation of public business, for suggestions in regard 
to another matter. You will recall that in the An- 
nual Message to Congress, I ventured the suggestion 
that the French Spoliation Claims might properly 
receive the attention of the Congress. These claims 
have been awaiting final settlement for now consid- 
erably more than a century, and the recent accelera- 
tion of performance which your Department has so 
impressively achieved, leads me to the hope that you 
may be able to suggest some procedure by which, 
within say the next two or three centuries, it might 
be possible to secure a final adjustment of them. 

Awaiting with the utmost interest any constructive 
proposals which you may wish to advance, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 
CaLvin 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


December 26, 1924. 
My peAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


I am greatly pleased to receive your note of the 
twenty-third and to have your strong commendation 
of the work of the Department of State in clearing 
up its arrears and in being able after a lapse of only 
ninety-six years to effect the return of the maps to 
which I referred in my previous letter. I beg leave 
to point out that this extraordinary efficiency is 
doubtless largely due to the fact that the Department 
was unhampered by solicitations, interference or 
budgetary requirements. 

In the case of the French Spoliation Claims, in 
which the Department of State is deeply interested, 
it is compelled to await the cooperation of Congress, 
and I fear that it may be necessary to allow, as you 
suggest, two or three centuries for their final ad- 
justment. Possibly they could be taken up after the 
Isle of Pines Treaty has been approved. 


Faithfully yours, 


Cuarces E. HucHes. 
The President. 
The White House. 
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You help America at 


War when you con- 
tribute to the National 
| Geographic Magazine 

| ‘the factual narratives 
and photographs of 


your travel observations 


Tinery facts of geography are essential in the 
planning of Allied war strategy. That is why the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps make 
intensive use of THE GEOGRAPHIC’S vast storehouse 
of world knowledge. By contributing to this know]- 
edge, you add still another phase to your own war 
work as a Foreign Service Officer. Liberal payment 
is made for accepted narratives and photographs that 
portray the vital aspects of life in countries you 
know from first-hand experience. Before writing a 
manuscript, please submit to the Editor a brief out- 
line together with photographs. 


Gitpert Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Eprror 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE — WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DECENTRALIZED EXPORT 
CONTROL 


(Continued from page 191) 


our foreign relations, and it is part of the Depart- 
ment's function to acquaint other Government agen- 
cies of situations abroad which may react against 
the best interests of the United States. 

In areas outside the Western Hemisphere, the De- 
partment’s increasing interest in civilian require- 
ments and in the policy of exports is a logical result 
of the tightening of world supplies and shipping to 
the point where all foreign countries have become 
competitors for the limited supplies controlled by 
the United States. Moreover, the necessity of feed- 
ing and clothing destitute populations in liberated 
areas. and the problems of rehabilitation, which 
must progress from such relief measures to the 
stimulation of normal civilian trade relations, are 
all integral to our foreign relations. The Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, established under 
the egis of the Department, and other governmen- 
tal agencies are at present working out procedures 
for handling such questions. In this regard, the 
progress of decentralized export control in the other 
American republics may serve as a testing ground. 


AprIL, 1943 


More than ever, economic studies and determina- | 
tions in the field are assuming a vital importance 
in the distribution of the world’s goods not subject 
to Axis control. Production possibilities are not 
unlimbited, as we have at one time or another com- 
fortably assumed. Therefore, the equitable distri- 
bution of materials which remain in stock or which 
are now being produced is a most important func- 
tion of our present international economic opera- 
tions. Our field staff plays a leading part in this 
work, for it has become increasingly necessary to 
estimate to an ever closer degree the minimum es- 
sential needs of each friendly country, whether those 
needs are to be met from the United States or from 
another United Nation. The hoarding or accumula- 
tion of surpluses of goods in one country needed 


.in other countries has a detrimental effect on the 


supply position of the United Nations in general. In 
conjunction with the procurement agencies of the 
Government, the Department must enter into nego- 
tiations with other countries to purchase such sur- 
plus commodities, and it must assist in their re- 
distribution to the deficient nations by means of 
global allocations geared to minimum requirements. 
The Foreign Service will contribute greatly to the 
success of all such efforts. 
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BIRTHS 


Vittarp. A son, Harry Dimitri, was born on 
March 13 to Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Villard. Mr. 
Villard is an Assistant Chief of the Near Eastern 
Division and Chairman of the Editorial Board of 
the JOURNAL. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Gave. Mrs. Mary Watts Gade, wife of Gerhard 
Gade, Second Secretary at San Salvador, died on 
March 9 in Baltimore. 

Lituiestrom. T. Leonard Lilliestrom, Vice Con- 
sul at Ciudad Juarez, died in Fort Bliss, Texas, on 
February 18. 

PETERSON. Jerome B. Peterson, who once served 
as Consul at Puerto Cabello, died February 19. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 187) 


Vice Consul Joseph Wagner, regaling the Wagners 
with droll stories about his internment in Japan, 
before proceeding to his new post at Colombo. Con- 
sul Roy Bower was here for a few days in December 
before entraining for the dusty journey across the 
Deccan plateau to take charge of the Consulate at 
Madras; he brought with him an American maga- 
zine only 15 days out of date! His predecessor, 
Consul John Ketcham, spent a few fleeting hours in 
Bombay late in December while en route to Karachi 
for the homeward flight. 

Life in China these days is so spartan that some 
Foreign Service Officers there actually view India as 
the land of milk and honey. Third Secretary Boies 
C. Hart, Shungking, and Vice Consul Alfred T. 
Wellborn, Kunming, both enjoyed the fleshpots of 
Bombay for several days in July and November, re- 
spectively, while on leave, as did Clerks Waldo 
Ruess (Chungking) and Stanley McGeary (Kun- 
ming) somewhat later in the year. 

A rather unusual social occasion at Bombay in 
January was the American Cocktail Dance at the 
Taj Mahal Hotel on the 15th, where more than 500 
Bombayites were entertained by the “jitterbug jive” 
of an American negro orchestra composed entirely 
of non-commissioned officers from the United States | 
military base at Karachi. 

Ray L. THurston 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


January 21, 1943 
On January 6, 1943, Vice Consul John C. Fuess 
was married to Miss Frances Henry, Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Army Nurses’ Corps. The wedding 
took place in the chapel of an army hospital near 
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Belfast. Consul General Buhrman was Best Man 
and Colonel Mark Green, Miss Henry’s Command. 
ing Officer, gave the bride away. 

Miss Henry’s home is in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. She was among the first American nurses to 
arrive in Northern Ireland. 

Vice Consul Charles Gerrity assigned at Dublin 
‘has been temporarily stationed at Foynes in place 
of Vice Consul Willard Calder, who has been in 
London on sick leave. 

On January 26th a celebration is being held to 
mark the first anniversary of the landing of Ameri- 
can troops in Northern Ireland. A plaque com- 
memorating the occasion will be dedicated by Ma- 
jor General Russell P. Hartle, and various units of 
the American forces will participate in a parade. 


COLOMBIA 
March 4, 1943 

From the date of the last news story from Co- 
lombia the most important happenings may be sum- 
marized under the categories of vital statistics, de- 
partures and arrivals and entertainment. 

Miss Barbara Bird, clerk in the Political Section. 
was married to Mr. Lawrence Pierce. a local Amer- 
ican businessman, on September 1, 1942, in Union 
Church in Bogota. Mr. Daniel V. Anderson, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Embassy, and Miss Joy Grubbs 
were married on November 21. 1942, at the same 
church. The receptions for both couples were held 
at the Embassy residence. Mr. Fernando Terrassa, 
Vice Consul at Cali, was married to Senorita Maria 
Teresa Borrero on January 3, 1943. The reception 
was held in the home of the bride’s parents, and the 
couple left the following morning for a honeymoon 
in Panama. Miss Anita Reed, who has recently re- 
signed as a clerk in the Administrative Office, and 
Mr. Charles Cabrera, an attorney for an American 
petroleum company in Bogota, whose engagement 
was announced last fall, will be married on March 
20, 1943. 

On November 13, 1942, a son, Alfred Henry 
Lovell III, was born at Gorgas Hospital, Ancon, 
Canal Zone, to Third Secretary and Mrs. Alfred H. 
Lovell. 

Messrs. Thor DeAtley and Mr. Edwin McCully 
have both been transferred to the Near East. Mr. 
DeAtley was originally assigned as clerk to Algiers 
but it is understood that this transfer has been 
changed to Istanbul, Turkey. Mr. McCully was as- 
signed to Ankara and left the United States for 
Turkey early in November. Barry T. Benson, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Embassy, spent the months of 
January and February in the Department attending 
the school on Economic Warfare and has recently 
returned to Bogota. 
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CNncmes city established its first Latin- 
American branch in Buenos Aires—in 
1914. Other branches followed quickly. 
In close cooperation with Head Office, 
these doorways are always open to busi- 
ness for the furtherance of trade relation- 
ships between the Americas. 

Today throughout Latin America, there 
are 2,120 National City employees 
waiting to serve you. They speak the lan- 
guage; knowthe local business technique; 
and they work hand in hand with the 
people of the country. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Benson made 
an interesting trip down the Magdalena River to 
Barranquilla during February and spent a pleasant 
vacation on the Caribbean coast. 

In the realm of official business it can be reported 
that many of the Consular Officers have made brief 
visits to Bogota for consultation with various sec- 
tions of the Embassy. Furthermore, Vice Consul 
Juan de Zengotita has closed the Consulate at Cu- 
cuta, Santander del Norte, and has opened a new 
Consular establishment at Bucaramanga, the seat of 
the Government of the Department of Santander 
del Sur. Vice Consul D. Chadwick Braggiotti re- 
cently closed the Consulate at Riohacha and has 
been assigned for duty at the Embassy. Junior 
Economic Analyst Klieforth has been assigned to 
Cali as Vice Consul and replaces Ralph W. Johns, 
Vice Consul who is now in Bogota. 

Among the many pleasant social events which 
have been carried out on a limited scale due to the 
war exigencies was the Christmas Day breakfast 
given by Ambassador and Mrs. Lane for the staffs 
of the Embassy and Board of Economic Warfare 
agencies in Bogota, at which over 100 persons were 
in attendance. 

James S. TRIOLO 


LAGOS 
Vice Consul William L. Krieg and Miss Philinda 


Jones of Miami, Florida, and Orange, New Jersey. 
were married at the First Baptist Church, Lagos, 
Nigeria, British West Africa, on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 6, 1943. John McSweeney, Vice Consul at 
Accra, Gold Coast, was best man. A wedding re- 
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Reception at Chihuahua, Mexico, 
tendered by Consul George Platt 
Waller to Major General Innis 
P. Swift, U.S.A., and Governor 
Chavez of the State of Chi- 
huahua. 
Left to right: Mexican General 
Zuinones, Governor Chavez, Ma- 
jor General Swift, Mexican Gen- 
eral Guerrero and Consul Waller. 


ception followed under the mango trees in the gar- 
den of the Consul General’s residence. The tem- 
perature was 92.8°F. and humidity 98.2. 

The bride looked perfectly lovely and the groom 
wore a new suit, with trouser cuffs. Owing to the 
exigencies of the service, the wedding trip was lim- 
ited to a day at Tarquah Bay, a South Atlantic 
holiday resort one mile from Lagos Island by canoe 
and just across the ocean from Georgetown, British 
Guiana. 

The bride arrived at Lagos by ship on February 
4 after a 45-day sea voyage from a North Atlantic 
east coast port, and any girl who could look as 
charming as she did after travelling six weeks 
through dangerous waters deserves a medal or a 
man like Bill Krieg. She reported, however, that 
the 6,528-mile sea voyage was easy compared to the 
7,212 miles of red tape she went through before she 
could get passage. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to make a wed- 
ding cake in Lagos, owing to the lack of powdered 
sugar, currants and whatnot, but the gallant Norse 
captain of the ship Miss Jones came on, ably assisted 
by the ship’s cook, rushed into the breach and sup- 
plied an excellent cake. A last-minute catastrophe 
was narrowly averted when it was found impossible 
to remove the cake from the ship owing to lack of 
an import permit but a powerful American shipping 
organization swung into action and delivered the 
cake in time’s nick. 

After February 7 the bride and groom will be at 
home to friends at No. 4 Broad Street, Lagos, just 
over the American Consulate General. 


S. 
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“FREEDOM OF THE AIR” IN 
THE AMERICAS 


(Continued from page 179) 


up the Western nations with the fighting fronts 
abroad, especially with Africa. This service is 
really a strategic part of the African campaign. Ex- 
port Airlines, peace-time rival of Pan American for 
over-ocean traffic, operates across the North Atlantic 
under Navy contract. Atlantic air flights are. at 
least double those of normal times. 

With the restoration of normal life the future of 
such routes, if they are still necessary to peace-time 
requirements, becomes a matter of important con- 
sideration. Here is where the history and the ex- 
ample of aviation in the West may prove of value. 

Partly due to war impetus, but also to geograph- 
ical and other permanent factors, aircraft have a 
vital part in Latin American commerce. While the 
total mileage flown, again quoting Mr. Van Zandt, 
was only about one-quarter, in 1940, that flown by 
United States domestic lines, and passenger traffic 
one-sixth, Latin American services transported six 
and a half times the poundage of cargo as on do- 
mestic U. S. lines. Airline mileage in 13 of the 20 
republics of the south exceeds railroad mileage. 

Of course, there are special factors in Latin 
America’s use of aviation; tropical jungles, swampy 
river basins, high mountains and deserts cut up the 
terrain. Not just between countries, but between 
whole areas of one country, as in Brazil, such nat- 
ural obstacles can make a relatively short overland 
trip, as the crow flies, one of days or weeks, follow- 
ing the necessary route. 

So, with characteristic logic, a great many people 
decided to send their goods, and if they traveled 
themselves, to follow the crow-flight route rather 
than the automobile, burro, or train, or even boat. 
The choice has made some startling changes in travel 
conceptions there. Travel time between the capitals 
of Latin American nations, which has sometimes 
been one to three weeks by old systems of the past. 
now is one to three days by air. 

One 85-mile stretch between two Ecuadorean 
cities requires a five-day mule trip by land. An air- 
line makes the flight three times weekly, and the 
journey takes 45 minutes. Also it is little, if any, 
more expensive than traveling by mule—hire for 
that animal is quoted at $10, exclusive of meals and 
lodging on the way; the air trip costs $12.00. An- 
other journey requires four to six months by the 
older methods, involving canoe and raft trips. The 
airplane makes it in an hour and a half. 

So the Latin American, figuratively at least. 
chooses the crow flight. So do our own people. 
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Americans at home are greatly concerned over the 
possibility that they may be entirely without tires 
for private cars if the war continues, and no effec- 
tive synthetic rubber program is carried through. 
In passing it might be said that the current outlook 
is for a fair quantity of such rubber, but meanwhile, 
Washington is looking into various other possibili- 
ties. Brazilian resources now figure in the plans. 
And the officials figure on the airplane. That six- 
months’ journey just mentioned is the distance, by 
old travel methods, between the town of Rio Branco, 
at one end of Brazilian rubber-producing Acre ter- 
ritory, and Cruzeiro do Sul, at the other. 


This is a section of Brazil that holds great signifi- 
cance for the American motorist, even if he doesn’t 
know it. From Acre and adjoining sections of Peru 
and Bolivia come the best grades of native rubber. 
The Rubber Reserve Corporation, a subsidiary gov- 
ernmental agency of the United States, naturally 
looks to the airplane to expedite rubber production 
in this difficult country. 


The expansion of air facilities in this area may 
not be just a “war-baby” either. There is reason to 
believe that oil may be found there, in which case 
air connections would prove of permanent value. 
even if, by the return to more normal conditions. 
rubber from Brazil no longer was a vital matter. 
This last is not meant to suggest that perhaps the 
United States will drop its interest in Brazil’s rub- 
ber when the present crisis is over. In fact, the fu- 
ture possibilities of air freight are such that no 
prophesies can safely be made about any such de- 
velopment. 

Rubber from Brazil, or perhaps from other 
equally new sources, may be so useful and so ac- 
cessible as to change the usual markets. At least no 
one can tell, as yet. Suppose there were sufficient 
cargo planes to carry coffee out of Brazil and Co- 
lombia today to the United States in practicable 
quantities. Remembering present rationing troubles 
in the United States, many people may be resolved 
that never again will they be dependent on any one 
transportation medium. 

Here, then, are ten countries on the mainland of 
South America, of which one alone is bigger geo- 
graphically than the United States of America. Here 
is an area, Latin America as a whole, that is alto- 
gether two and a half times the area of the United - 
States of America. Here are many undeveloped 
natural resources that an industrial United States 
will need badly after the war. The United States is 
financing metal producing plants in several of the 
southern republics now, as a war measure. Plastics 
and other modern materials will be aided by South 
American raw materials. 
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Thus, Latin American countries can be expected 
to wish to see air traffic unimpeded by artificial or 
arbitrary barriers after the war, as they see them 
now; and certainly the United States of America. 
with its own policy of friendship for those countries 
and its expanding commercial ties. will wish to see 
these services unhampered. 

It may not seem pertinent to draw a parallel be- 
tween air developments in Latin America, or be- 
tween the Americas, and the possibilities in other 
parts of the world. The same conditions may not 
obtain, it Gan be argued. But, it may also be argued, 
when the time comes, what his prevailed so success- 
fully on this side of the Atlantic can at least serve 
as a mark in international air relations. 

It is significant that one of the matters under 
study by a United States Commission of Inter- 
American Developments, a non-governmental body. 
now in Latin America, is the question of transporta- 
tion. While no elaboration of that topic has been 
disclosed publicly, it is more than natural to expect 
that the place of air transportation in post-war busi- 
ness relations between the Americas will receive 
thorough examination. 

At the time this commission began its work, the 
announcement, from Nelson Rockefeller, Co-Ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, pointed out: 

“Necessities of war have checked Latin American 
development but it is agreed that there will be tre- 
mendous expansion when the war is over. The 
United States Commission begins its work, holding 
the conviction that the job should be done by pri- 
vate enterprise. . . .” 

The announcement further indicated that private 
enterprise in Latin America was equally interested. 
Thus the way is being paved for better understand- 
ing of immediate post-war problems, as they affect 
industry and commerce in the Americas. This un- 
derstanding, in turn, can be expected to have weight 
in any post-war considerations as to the future of 
air traffic on this side of the Atlantic. 

Thus it could well follow that pending a more 
stabilized world elsewhere, the American republics 
might be giving a practical demonstration of the 
way to get back to a normal way of life. And travel 
as well as commerce by air will certainly be a part 
of that way of life, ultimately all over the world as 
well as in the West. Those who are now interested 
in the practical application of “Freedom of the Air” 
see in this argument the real basis for future agree- 
ment among nations on the subject. 

The whole matter is now in a very informal stage 
of development, however. There is too much room 
for misunderstanding for any broad and tangible 
efforts as yet. This is something that must be dealt 
with, nevertheless, for the reasons indicated here— 
the natural expansion of air traffic as a result of war 
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stimulus, the fact that there is increasing depen- 
dence on this medium of travel and commerce, and 
that any unnatural obstacles to its availability will 
not likely be tolerated by the people over the world 
for very long. 


Hence it is not surprising that the United States. 
in the midst of even more pressing problems, has a 
small group at Washington quietly studying the 
whole field. The State Department, as well as other 
departments and independent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, are represented in this group. Little is 
known of its work, for almost no publicity has at- 
tended its meetings or its findings so far. If other 
countries have a comparable study under way noth- 
ing has been reported of the fact. There is little 
doubt that the general subject of air restrictions 
after the war, or their abolition, is being weighed 
here and there over the world—at least by those 
nations that have demonstrated their trustworthy 
use of the air in the past. Obvious war problems 
can be imagined in such a future discussion, but 
these are speculative from this standpoint. 


THE MYSTERY OF DAKAR: AN 
ENIGMA RESOLVED 


(Continued from page 174) 


wholesome place. Famous primarily as a commo- 
dious, well-sheltered, deep-water port, it is also the 
outlet for substantial exports of peanuts, known in 
the trade as ground nuts or “arachides.” 


There is no racial unity among the 15,000,000 
inhabitants of French West Africa. Although some 
of them, such as the Moors and Tuaregs in the North 
and the Fulani, appear to be of Ethiopian or Ha- 
mitic or possibly of Semitic stock, the bulk are Ne- 
groes, who are always spoken of as “noirs” or “in- 
digénes.” The number of Europeans (including 
Levantines) in French West Africa has been esti- 
mated at 75,000. When I arrived in Dakar, of the 
112,000 inhabitants about 12,000 were whites, of 
whom 4,000 were in the French Navy, 2,000 in the 
Army, 300 in Government service, and the rest were 
civilians. The white population of the city had 
doubled before I left, largely because of reinforce- 
ments for the Army and Navy sent from France 
and North Africa. 

Politically French West Africa is divided into 
seven administrative subdivisions and one special 
district or circumscription. Mauritania (the land 
of the Moors or Berbers) lies in the north, and fol- 
lowing along the coast we come to Sénégal, French 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast, and Dahomey. In the in- 
terior are the vast expanses of the French Sudan 
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and the Niger Colony. The French Sudan must not 
be confused with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, from 
which it is separated by 1,200 miles. It is in- 
teresting to know that “Sudan” and “Niger” 
signify the same thing, both meaning “black” in 
Arabic and Latin respectively. The Circumscription 
of Dakar and Dependencies is, like the capital cities 
of Washington and Rio de Janeiro, set up in a sep- 
arate district. Since the war began in 1939 the 
French mandate of Togoland, one-time German col- 
ony, lying between the Gold Coast and Dahomey, 
has been taken under the wing of the authorities at 
Dakar, and for practical purposes is now also a part 
of French West Africa. The capital of Sénégal is 
not Dakar, but St. Louis, which curiously enough 
houses two governors’ palaces—one for the Governor 
of Sénégal and one for the Governor of Mauritania, 
there being no settlement suitable for a capital in 
Mauritania.* The name “Dakar” appears to come 
from the word for the native tamarind tree in the 
tongue of the Wolof Negroes—‘“n’ dakhar.” 

And now one word as to the history of Dakar. It 
seems clear from Herodotus and Pliny that both 
the Phoenicians and their Carthaginian relatives 
must have rounded what is now Cap Vert, or Cape 
Verde, inside the hook of which Dakar is sheltered. 
Then, after the lapse of 2,000 years, in 1445 or 
1446, a Portuguese navigator, Denis Diaz or Denis 
Fernandez, repeated their achievement. Early in 
the seventeenth century the Dutch established them- 
selves on the small island of Gorée, about 40 acres 
in area, some two miles off the cape. That island 
came to serve as an important depot in the slave 
trade. Today’s casual stroller through its slumber- 
ing streets and still courtyards, filled with antique 
charm, would be unlikely to suspect the horrors of 
its past, the human misery and degradation that its 
stones must have witnessed. In 1677 Gorée fell into 
the hands of the French, and it flourished, if one 
may use that term, until the French established 
themselves on the nearby mainland, in the superb 
harbor of Dakar, in 1857. 

Now to return to the question of German activi- 
ties in Dakar and French West Africa under the 
Vichy régime. Contrary to opinions expressed in 
some quarters, I say without hesitation that there 
were none. Furthermore, I am confident that I ex- 
pose myself to no serious challenge in taking this 
forthright position. Except for four or five Jewish 
refugees, there were no Germans in Dakar while | 
was there. And apart from certain specific Ger- 
man officials who passed in transit through French 
West Africa to and from neutral Portuguese Guinea, 
the sovereign state of Liberia, and colonies further 
south, there were no Germans in all of French West 


*Mauritania shares with Bechuanaland this odd distinction of 
being administered from a capital situated outside its borders. 
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Africa. No German submarines put into Dakar or 
other French West African ports, and no naval ves- 
sels based in French West Africa put to sea to sup- 
ply German submarines or raiders. 

It is likely that some readers will think I am rash 
in making these broad assertions, for it is usually 
difficult to prove a general negative statement. But 
let us pause and examine the circumstances under 
which I exercised my surveillance. One has to re- 
member that in the black man’s country, the white 
man is relatively rare. Every white man is known— 
his business, his nationality, his human contacts, his 
vices, and such virtues as he may have. A white 
man cannot travel secretly through French West 
Africa. A second advantage that I enjoyed was the 
warm feeling of friendship toward my country that 
I found in all circles, high and low, among officials 
and civilians and in the armed forces. Our Amer- 
ican missionaries are splendid people. The friend- 
ship of everyone was of inestimable value. It was 
possible to check and recheck and double-check and 
cross-check what was going on. 

Everyone in French West Africa was alive to the 
drama of Dakar’s strategic position, and rather 
proud of it. Day in and day out, and month in 
and month out, the subject of discussion was when 
the Germans or the British or the Americans would 
arrive, and how. With certain individual exceptions 
perhaps, all the white people in French West Af- 
rica loathed the Germans. The Governor General 
shared this feeling. If a German had arrived any- 
where in French West Africa, or if a German sub- 
marine had entered any French port. the news would 
have spread from mouth to mouth in no time. The 
whole colony would have been agog. French naval 
vessels stationed at Dakar and other ports often went 
to sea for maneuvers or escort duty or other mis- 
sions. On their return the officers and crews re- 
ceived shore leave in due course. If they had had 
any contact with Germans, one can rest assured that 
that secret would not have been kept. 

There had been Germans in Dakar before I ar- 
rived. When France collapsed, 165 Germans were 
being held in prison and internment camps in 
French West Africa. Under the terms of the armis- 
tice. they were to be released. On July 27, 1940, 
two German transport planes arrived to repatriate 
these people. They brought to Dakar the well known 
Dr. Klaube. whom I had met before the war in 
Bathurst, British Gambia, where he represented the 
Deutsche Lufthansa. It was widely believed that he 
was a political agent. But on the last plane (Au- 
gust 10, 1940) taking out the released Germans he 
accompanied them back to Spanish territory. 

In a recent short book on North Africa, pub- 
lished early in 1943, the author asserts as a fact 
that shortly after the British-Free French attack on 
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Dakar in 1940, one Theodore Habicht established 
himself in Dakar and made it a center of German 
intrigue. This statement is but one example of the 
erroneous reports which, even at this late date, have 
been freely circulated about Dakar. 

Certainly the Germans would have liked to be in 
Dakar. But they were too far away, whether by 
Jand, sea or air, to invade French West Africa 
against opposition, and they could never hope to 
win the complicity of the inhabitants. There are 
grounds for believing that the Germans sought per- 
mission to send experts, observers, etc. to Dakar in 
exchange for certain favors, but Governor General 
Boisson opposed successfully all such deals. Gov- 
ernor General Boisson was a Pétainist and an anti- 
collaborationist. (Most Frenchmen in West Africa 
revered Petain, and considered that his concessions 
to Germany were extracted under duress. They 
sympathized with his efforts to alleviate the hard- 
ships of France under the German heel. Virtually 
everyone despised Laval. ) 

It was natural that in the outside world all kinds 
of rumors should spring up, more or less sponta- 
neously, about German activities in Dakar. After 
all, the threat was ever present. That the Germans 
would have liked to infiltrate into Dakar and French 
West Africa is, I think, an established fact. That 
complaisant officials in Vichy and Dakar could have 
facilitated such an infiltration seems likely to me. 
But on this issue the Vichy officials and Governor 
General Boisson refused to bend the knee to Hitler. 
It is good to be able to report that the threat never 
materialized and that the rumors were false. 

Probably most Americans have felt that the men- 
ace of French West Africa was chiefly directed 
against Brazil and via Brazil against the Western 
Hemisphere. A study of the map will show that 
there was another grave threat. not so dramatic, but. 
once the British had won the great Battle of 
Britain, more real. Our life line to the East through 
the air lay across the British colonies and Liberia on 
the Guinea Coast. The four British colonies—Gam- 
bia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria—as 
well as Portuguese Guinea and Liberia. are enclaves 
studding the southern fringe of the vast French 
territory, which lies behind and on each side of 
them. Just as in the Pacific the islands constitute 
stepping stones, or anchored air carriers. for our 
planes, so the British colonies and Liberia were our 
stepping stones to the Near, Middle. and Far East. 
The British, heroically facing the enemy in Europe. 
were unable to spare much material for defensive 
works in West Africa, and many of us were anxious 
about what would happen if we allowed French 
West Africa to slip into the power of Germany. The 
airfields of French West Africa. because of the 
topography and climate. are more numerous and 
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Topay, as always, the Great White Fleet 
is proud to be serving the Americas .. . proud 
to be wearing wartime grey as it carries out 
government orders necessary for Victory and 
the protection of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. Tomorrow, it will be ready to resume 
its place in the trade and travel between the 
United States and Middle America. 
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easier to maintain than those on the torrid Guinea 
coast. 

Inevitably I saw much of Governor General Bois- 
son in an official capacity, and I think we came to 
know each other well. He and I were in disagree- 
ment sometimes, and I was not always successful in 
persuading him to do what I wished. I am familiar 
with the adverse opinions about him expressed in 
some quarters. I wish to say that I have always 
found him a square shooter. He never double- 
crossed me. From my personal knowledge of the 
man, I am skeptical about the stories concerning 
him. Perhaps it is worth mentioning that as soon 
as our country found itself at war, Governor Gen- 
eral Boisson sent for me, and during a cordial con- 
versation he wished my country well and expressed 
confidence that we should win the war. 


NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 185) 


L’Heureux Initiated in “40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux” 

H. J. L’Heureux, a veteran of the World War 
and a charter member of the American Legion, was 
initiated at a “wreck” in La Societé Des 40 Hommes 
et 8 Chevaux, held at Manchester, New Hampshire, 
on January 31, 1942. Representatives from all of 
the New England States attended. 

Mr. L’Heureux, together with the Honorable 
Frank Knox, was designated from New Hampshire 
to form the nucleus of a veterans’ organization early 
in 1919. Two veterans were so designated from 
each state in the Union. He attended the first caucus 
of the American Legion in St. Louis in May, 1919, 
following which he was active in the organization 
of American Legion posts throughout his native 
state. He was wounded, gassed and cited for brav- 
ery while serving with the 103rd U. S. Infantry. 
26th Division, A.E.F. 

Because of the service he performed for the Le- 
gion at that time, and his continued interest in the 
organization since then, Mr. L’Heureux has now 
been admitted as a “Voyageur Militaire” in the 
“Honor Corps” of the American Legion. La So- 
cieté Des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux is an honor 
society as well as the “fun” society of the American 
Legion. 


Paging Antarcticians 

Nearly everyone over one year of age is a Nep- 
tune Neophyte for having crossed the Equator, and 
short-snorter bills for flying the Atlantic are be- 
coming as numerous as. W.P.B. officials, but we 
don’t know many polar circle neophytes. It’s not 
surprising that James K. PENFIELD, former Consul 
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at Godthaab, has crossed that line, but the NUM- | 
BER of times he traversed it would make Admiral | 

Byrd feel like he hasn’t been anywhere. This is the 
story: Arctician Penfield once upon a time was on | 
an ice cutter, and the ice cutter was cutting the ice | 
on a Greenlandic fjord right where the fjord was 
cut by the Arctic Circle. It was merely a question 
of going around in circles and recrossing the Circle 
(or do ice cutters go in reverse), cutting the ice and 
trying again which makes Consul Penfield the | 
Service champeen Arctic Circle Crosser. | 
Has any Foreign Service Officer ever crossed the | 
Antarctic Circle? Just once will justify a reply— | 
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COVER PICTURE the Chase National Bank today is in the | 
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Coast Artillery. Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps. fostering Pan-American relations by the 

MARRIAGES promotion of trade and travel. 

Woopwarb-CookeE. Miss Virginia Parker Cooke 

and Mr. Robert F. Woodward were married in THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

Lima on February 20. Mr. Woodward is Second OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Secretary at La Paz. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
TEWELL-AIcKIN. Miss Vivian Thora Tewell and 


Lt. William Gaven Aickin were married in Seattle, 
Washington, on January 6. Miss Tewell is the 
daughter of Consul and Mrs. Harold S. Tewell. 


Fuess-Henry. Miss Cora Frances Henry and 
Mr. John Cushing Fuess were married on January 6, 
in Belfast. where Mr. Fuess is Vice Consul. (See 
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Felicitas Pozzobon, 19 


Ora S. Sitton, Martinique... 20 
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Mary Hedding, Buenos Aires. 
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Walter W. Harris, Jr., 22 
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Helen Christopher, Ciudad Trujillo. 5 
Mary Elizabeth Robertson, Buenos Aires 6 
Alfred G. Richter, Jr.. London. 
Sheridan Talbott, London... 
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Teresa Rullen, 
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Dr. Dudley A. Reekie, Algiers... 8 
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V. Lansing Collins. Jr., Sydney 8 
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